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ERRATUM. 



Page 20 (Appendix) line 13, for " of the £8,000,000 
she contributes annually to the revenue, not 
£5,000,000 are expended in Scotland" — read " not 
£500,000 (or half a million), are expended in 
Scotland." 



TiFiED," and other learned works. 

While the definitions of the various terms em- 
ployed in the discussion of " The Currency Ques- 
tion " will be found to be philosophically correct, or. 
in accordance with Monetary Science, and the ques- 
tion of the Monopoly of Banking remains wholly un- 
affected, yet, as respects the effect of our existing 
Monetary System, as constituted by the laws of 
1816, 1819, 1844, and 1845, of which the late Sir 
Robert Peel, instructed by Mr. Jones Lloyd, now 
Lord Overstone, was the author; would have on the 
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social condition of the people, Mr. Taylor's views 
and predictions require to be considerably modi- 
fied. 

First — Indirect taxes on commodities, which, 
according to Mr. Taylor, make no part of value, yet 
ought to be included in price— and always are so in- 
cluded under a proper system of taxation money — 
have in the course of the last 30 or 33 years, or 
since his work was published, been to a large extent 
repealed. 

Second — The discovery of the Australian and 
California!! gold fields, and vastly increased produc- 
tion of gold, have served to depreciate the metal; and 
in proportion raise the price of commodities, and 
wages, and labor. Ask any annuitant what is his or 
her experience, and he or she will tell you that £100 
will not go further than two thirds in 1873 com- 
pared to what it would in 1843 ; as House Bents, 
Servants' Wages, Tradesmen's Accounts, Coals, 
Beef, Mutton, Milk, Butter, &c, &c., are nearly 
double in price— some of them in fact more than 
double. As respects annuitants and those living on 
fixed salaries, the " Standard of Value" has been 
virtually altered, or reduced to the extent of one 
half.* 

Third — Our Colonies of South Australia, Victoria, 
New Zealand, Vancouver's Island, British Columbia, 
Queensland, Manitoba, have been founded within the 
last thirty years, which not only have created new 
markets for our goods, but afforded outlets for 
thousands and tens of thousands of our wholly un- 
employed or but partially employed and ill remuner- 
ated population. Not only to the British Colonies 
have the people emigrated but to the United 
States of America especially our Irish fellow 
countrymen who have gone and sailed in crowds — 
every year — ship after ship — whilst during, the 

* In the year 1848 the total estimated stock of gold In the world was 
L. 600,000,000. The annual production of gold at that time was 
£8,000,000. In 1862 the production rose to £27,000,000. and continued 
to rise till 1866, when it reached L.86,250,000. The total amount of 
gold added to the world's stock between 1861 and 1871 was 
L. 500, 000,000— that is to say, the amount of gold In the world was 
nearly doubled In twenty years. 
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same period China and Japan with their teeming 
populations have been opened to our Trade and Com- 
merce. 

Fourth — The wonderful development of Rail- 
ways and of Steam Navigation — the augmented fa- 
cilities of intercourse and traffic by land and sea — 
Penny Postage — Penny Newspapers — Electric Tele- 
graphs — Post Office Orders — Savings' Banks — Bank 
Cheques ; — And extended trade both Home and 
Foreign, in consequence of these facilities have awa- 
kened enterprise, stimulated industry, and given em- 
ployment and good wages to the people — irrespective 
of Trades Unions — Strikes and combinations — not 
without the effect in many cases of raising wages to 
a juster level. A different condition of things alto- 
gether from what prevailed in 1842-43, when there were 
whole communities unemployed, and the people 
literally starving, had they not been supported by 
soup kitchens and local subscriptions for their relief, 
supplemented by Government aid.* 

Fifth. — Our Foreign or International trade has 
expanded in an extraordinary degree, under " Free 
Imports." For we have not yet got " Free Trade." 
We have granted to other nations the right to trade 
freely with us. But other nations do not reciprocate, 
not even our own colonies. The question is, Have 
we not in giving up protection to ourselves, trans- 
ferred it to other nations, and don't they flourish in 
a greater degree than ourselves, and at our expense ? 
Every year our imports exceed our exports. The 
balance of trade is largely against us. What alone 
enables us to sustain this adverse balance is our amaz- 
ing steam power, equal, according to the statement 
of Lord Derby at the recent dinner, of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, to 50,000,000 horses, f by which 

* The state of Paisley in 1841, 42, and 43 is an illustration. For 
19 months in these years 13,000— on an average— men, women, and 
children, were supported at the rate of ljd per diem each individ- 
ual A liberal allowance truly! During the Cotton Famine irt 
Lancashire, the allowance to the unemployed and their depend- 
ents, was in no case under (3d. per head per diem. 

t This* modern power revealed to man, and called into prac- 
tical being and utility, by the genius of Watt in the century 
betwixt 1770 and 1870— the most wonderful century on re- 
cord as regards material progress-- was undreamt of by Adam 
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we are enabled to produce more and more goods 
wherewith to buy gold to pay for our imports, which 
reduces our Foreign or International trade to a 
system of buying gold dear, and selling it cheap, at 
the fixed price, in contravention of the celebrated 
maxim of free trade, "Buy cheap and sell dear," 
a maxim applicable enough to retail trade, but never 
to International Exchanges. 

These various causes have conduced to the pros- 
perity our country now happily enjoys under the be- 
nign sway of our Gracious Sovereign Queen Victoria. 
So different from the condition of things, a generation 
byegone, when Mr. Taylor's works were published 
and the Society for the Emancipation of Industry 
formed ; and to ward off those consequences which 
he and his disciples predicted would ensue were our 
pernicious monetary system persevered in. 

But this prosperity is no excuse for the perpet- 
uation of an unjust Monopoly nor continuance of a 
fluctuating standard of value — nor of that tendency 
under our existing money laws of the annual wealth 
of the country, to accumulate in large masses — creat- 
ing a class of millionaires or Plutocracy, dominating 
over all other interests in the state — a parasitical 
power, destructive in the long run to the body pol- 
itic, as former communities and maritime states have 
experienced. 

Smith and other economists, and, accordingly is not com- 

{>rehended in their systems. A great question occurs — If the 
iving horse is taxed 10s. per annum ; and if about 1,000.000 
horses given a revenue of L. 500,000, why should the 50,000,000 
Steam Horses that require no food— that work both day and 
night enriching the nation, and their owners, not be taxed in 
like proportion? If L. 25,000,000 can be raised in this way, and no 
fairer subject of taxation can be conceived, while no tax could be 
more difficult of evasion or more easy of collection, why should 
the Chancellor of Exchequer not avail himself of it and have it in 
his power to give up the income tax— the malt tax— the tea and 
sugar duties— the attorney tax and other obnoxious taxes ? Thus 
would steam power which is effecting so many social changes effect 
a beneficent change in taxation—relieving us of oppressive bur- 
dens and enabling us more easily to run the race of competition 
with other countries. In every instance where the proposal of 
such a tax has been mooted it has met with approval. It has been 
laid before Mr. Lowe, who has politely acknowledged the sugges- 
tion. 
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If it be true, as I have seen announced, that 
"measures are pending at Washington to secure 
an international coinage of silver for the immediate 
use of the nations of America and Europe, now con- 
taining a population of more than 150,000,000 ; and 
for the use eventually of all the civilized countries of 
the world," I hail it as a most enlightened act of 
statesmanship. My only regret is, that the British 
Government has not the merit of originating such a 
measure. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 
Your very obedt. humble Servt. 

JOHN CRAWFORD. 



24 Abbey Street, 
Paisley, 5th June, 1873. 

P.S. — The principles advocated in this work will be 
opposed by the " BullionwU" and all whose interests are 
bound up or interwoven with the existing system. 
Practical men will deride it as theoretical ; philosophic 
minded men, on the other hand — lovers of truth and jus- 
tice — will see in the existing system subject only of the 
severest condemnation, calling for the immediate inter- 
ference of the legislature by tne adoption of some reme- 
dial measure. Legislation in the way of further restric- 
tion will never do. " The convertibility of one commo- 
dity into all others according to the measure of value by 
means of the currency, is as much as can be required by 
prince or people for the fulfilment of Contracts and 
security of property. The convertibility of all com- 
modities into one, not according to the measure of value, 
but actually into the measure of value itself, is a totally 
different thing, and quite unattainable without the gift 
of Midas."— Catechism of the Currency, p. 112. 
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TO 

JOHN TAYLOR, Esq., 

AUTHOR OF "JUNIUS IDENTIFIED," "CURRENCY INVESTIGATED," ETC. 

My Dear Sir, 

I dedicate this little volume to you. 
To my introduction to "the Society for the 
Emancipation of Industry" about eighteen 
months ago, and to my acquaintance with your 
writings, I am indebted for any precise know- 
ledge I can lay claim to of the subjects of Money 
and Currency, of which, previously, as is the 
case with too many, I had only a very vague 
and indistinct idea. 

In your hands, the subject of the Currency 
has assumed the rank of a science; and, reflect- 
ed in the light of the unerring principles which 
you have, developed, our present monetary 
system, as constituted by the enactments of 
1819, 1844 and 1845, is seen to be, not mere- 
ly a congeries of blunders and inconsistencies, 
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but, in its operation, an engine of fearful in- 
justice and oppression to the industrious classes 
of our country. 

While, therefore, all who have the well- 
being of the great body of their fellowmen at 
heart, must feel indebted to you for the valu- 
able service you have rendered to the cause of 
truth, justice and humanity, all must feel like- 
wise indebted to "the Society for the Emanci- 
pation of Industry," and particularly to the 
Chairman and Secretary, who have so liberally 
supported it, for their patriotic endeavours to 
diffuse a knowledge of your principles, with a 
view to their being carried into practical effect, 
by means of a repeal of our present money 
laws, and the enactment of a totally new and 

It will at once be seen, that the present 
Volume is only an humble attempt to aid the 
common cause, by furnishing a digest or com- 
pendium of the science, as elaborated in your 
writings, of which I have accordingly not hesi- 
tated freely to avail myself in the course of my 
task. 

A knowledge of the subject of the Currency 
is progressing in the public mind— if not so 
rapidly as may be desirable, at least surely; and 
those commercial changes which have been re- 
cently propounded to the Legislature, whatever 
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their author may think, will only hasten the 
advent of monetary reform, as a measure of im- 
perious necessity to avert the sufferings of the 
people, which those changes will not alleviate, 
but so aggravate, that at last they will become 
no longer endurable, and may lead, perchance, 
to the overthrow of the State. 

In the mean time, in your own language, 
"as lovers of our country — as lovers of our 
kind — as lovers of justice, and haters of op- 
pression — as men and Christians — let us pro- 
test against, and condemn that change of 
currency, which enhanced the value of money 
in a degree hitherto unheard of in the history 
of nations, even 50 per cent., in the face of our 
enormous public and private debts, and of the 
heaviest taxation which it has been found pos- 
sible to inflict on the country." 

I remain, 

My dear Sir, 
Yours very truly and faithfully, 

John Crawford. 

London, "23d February, 1846. 
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The first Edition of this work, " The Philosophy 
of Wealth/' was published anonymously at 
Paisley, in 1837. The questio vexata of the 
Currency could be judged of then, only accord- 
ing to the conflicting opinions of the advocates 
of an unlimited issue of paper money on the 
one hand, and of an exclusively metallic cur- 
rency on the other ; of which parties Mr. Att- 
wood, of Birmingham, and the late Mr. Cob- 
bett, were the respective representatives. 

The author had imbibed Mr. Attwood's ideas; 
but it is no disparagement of Mr. Attwood to 
confess, that from Mr. Taylor's writings only 
has he recently learned the true nature and 
functions of MONEY and its relation to taxation 
— that the appreciation of the pound of account 
daring the war, instead of being an evil, as 
Mr. Cobbett maintained, was an excellence, in 
fact an absolute necessity and unavoidable con- 
sequence, in order to preserve the ratio betwixt 
gold and other values — and that its apprecia- 
tion by the act of 1819, and the subsequent 
enactments of 1844 and 1845, has destroyed 
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this equation, and consequently inflicted, and 
still continues to inflict, the most grevious in- 
justice on the industrious and labouring classes 
of our country, by throwing the whole burden 
of indirect taxation on them, in short, is the 
cause of all the social misery and degradation 
which exists among so large a proportion of our 
fellow-countrymen, and which, it is melancholy 
to think, will inevitably be aggravated instead 
of diminished, far less removed, by the cheap 
course of policy which our modern race of 
pseudo statesmen and legislators see fit to per- 
severe in. 

One man in the senate — a minister of the 
Crown, a colleague of Sir Robert Peel — under- 
stands the effect of cheap commodities and 
cheap labor ; he knows, that just in proportion 
as you cheapen all commodities in relation to 
money, you enhance the value of money — you 
make money dear. How Sir James Graham 
can tacitly sanction the doctrine uttered by Sir 
Robert Peel, that cheap commodities, or low 
prices alleviate rather than aggravate taxation, 
and lighten, and rather than increase the bur- 
dens of the people, is inexplicable. The author 
of u Corn and Currency " certainly owes an en- 
planation on this head. 

When once the people are enlightened on the 
subject of the Currency, and understand how 
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they are defrauded by a false standard of value, 
execrations, "not loud but deep/' will be 
heaped on the heads of the men who enacted, 
and who continue to uphold, the infamous law 
of 1819. 

February 9, 1846. 



PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. 

INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

The object of the science of political eco- 
nomy, or, in other words, the philosophy of 
wealth, is to teach how the greatest amount 
of wealth may be produced in a community, 
and how the same may be most equitably dif- 
fused amongst all its members, so as to ensure 
their general comfort and happiness. It is 
considered that the term social economy 
would better express this object than the term 
political economy ; but it is too late in the 
day to- quarrel with the mere name of the 
science. What we have to do is to deal with 
some erroneous dogmas which have been taught 
in its name, and to point out, that, in one par- 
ticular branch, the system, as established in 
this country, is very imperfect. Adam Smith, 
the founder of the science in England, and his 
followers, treat only of the creation of wealth, 
but exclude from all consideration that equally 
important branch, the equitable distribution of 
wealth when created. 

This latter branch of the science has, how- 
ever, received considerable attention within the 
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last two or three years ; not so much from the 
English as from the French and other con- 
tinental economists. Sismondi, in particular, 
in his « Etudes Societies," exposes the mighty 
social evils which have arisen in England and 
in other countries from the false or partial 
systems of political economy which have been 
taught, and the short-sighted and erroneous 
doctrine, [that the creation and indefinite ac- 
cumulation of wealth ought to be the great 
end of individual and national enterprise — the 
ruling spirit of legislation and state policy. 
The only writer in England with whom we 
are acquainted, who, in our opinion, has traced 
these evils to their true source, is John Taylor, 
the author of u Currency Investigated."* Mr. 
Taylor lays it down, that money is the proper 
distributive agent of the products of industry ; 
but that, from the erroneous, unscientific, and 



* It would be wrong to omit mentioning the writing! 
of the Rev. Mr. Cruttwell, of Spexhall Rectory, Suffolk; 
or not to notice the recent admirable work of Sheriff 
Alison, the learned historian of Europe, entitled " Eng- 
land in 1815 and 1845 ; or a Sufficient and Contracted 
Currency Compared/ 1 in which the evil effects of our 
present monetary system are most forcibly illustrated. 
It is impossible, indeed, to controvert the facts and 
arguments adduced by Mr. Alison. Neither should we 
omit mentioning the writings of Mr. James Taylor, of 
Bakewell, and of Mr. Edward Capps, both of whom have 
written several excellent works on the Currency. 
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inapplicable system of money which is estar 
blished in England, and the false theories on 
which it is founded, its aggregate quantity being 
restricted, notwithstanding the great amount of 
taxes with which the country is burdened, not- 
withstanding the corresponding increase of their 
powers of production, the people are without an 
adequate agent for distributing the wealth 
which they create ; and hence, that for want of 
a readily available means of exchanging their 
several products, the country presents the 
strange and astounding spectacle in this age of 
enlightenment, of a people complaining of want 
— literally starving — in the midst of abundance 
of food and clothing, and every variety of real 
wealth which can subserve human wants or de- 
sires, whether necessities, comforts, or luxuries. 
To erroneous doctrines, then, propagated in 
the name of political economy, are we to ascribe 
the huge anomaly which the condition of 
England presents — "great riches dwelling 
side by side with great poverty;" "the rich 
getting richer, and the poor poorer every day." 
And to what but the erroneous notions they 
have imbibed in the school of political economy 
in which they have been taught, is it owing 
that our leading statesmen and legislators have 
declared in parliament that such inequality is 
" the inevitable result of civilisation," — " an 
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evil beyond the reach of legislation, for which 
it is in vain to attempt to find a remedy ! " 

The following description of the condition of 
England in the present day may be considered 
authoritative. It is quoted from Laing's Prize 
Essay, published early in 1844. Mr. Laing, 
after adducing the various statistical data, and 
other authorities from which he deduces his 
conclusions, sums up in the following words: — 

" The main fact which strikes us is the existence 
of a vast mass of extreme destitution and abject degra- 
dation, by the side of enormous wealth, rapid ma- 
terial progress, national greatness and security, and 
all the symptoms of a flourishing civilization. On 
examining more minutely the details furnished by 
recent evidence and statistical returns, we find this- 
destitution and degradation to be at the same time 
more intense and more extensive than could have been 
believed possible. In all our large cities and popu- 
lous manufacturing districts a very large proportion 
of the population are living either without any 
certain means of subsistence, or on wages utterly in- 
adequate to maintain a decent existence, while among 
those whose earnings are sufficient to support them 
in respectability, thousands are reduced by intem- 
perance, improvidence, and the vices resulting from 
ignorance, and the absence of moral and religious 
principle, to the standard of the starving beggar and 
prostitute. This squalid mass of misery, fostered by 
neglect, multiplied by its own inherent tendency, and 
swollen by the continual influx of Irish immigrants, 
rural labourers in search of employment, and manu- 
facturing operatives reduced to poverty by strikes. 
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improvements in machinery, and vicissitudes in trade, 
advances continually ; and although ravaged by the 
typhus fever, or decimated by a frightful mortality, 
encroaches more and more on the boundaries of civi- 
lization, threatening to sweep away the whole fabric 
of society in a deluge of barbarism. Nor is the evil 
confined to towns ; on the contrary, we find an ap- 
palling amount of pauperism in many of the rural 
districts, and have distinct evidence that the bulk of 
the rural population are utterly unable to provide 
against sickness, old age, and fluctuations in employ- 
ment. Among the other classes of the labouring 
population we find less physical want, but too fre- 
quently gross and heathen ignorance, intemperance, 
improvidence, and a dangerous feeling of exaspera- 
tion against the higher classes. On the whole we have 
seen reason to believe that not less than a fifth or sixth 
part of the total population exists in a state of destitu- 
tion and want, depending m a great measure either on 
public or private charity , or on criminal resources, for 
apart of their support, while another numerous class 
are just able to maintain themselves on the brink of this 
gulf of pauperism, while enjoying health or strength and 
m full employment, with the certainty of falling back 
into it with the first accident which renders their daily 
labor no longer a marketable commodity. 

" The laboring population, groxvnd down in the un- 
equal conflict between capital and labor, and demor- 
alized alike by the neglect and by the example of the 
upper classes, have taken the only effectual method 
of revenging themselves, that of multiplying their 
numbers, and threatening society with an increasing 
mass of misery and want. Distress, spreading more 
and more widely, is invading fresh classes, and with 
each recurring paroxysm of trade, and period of com- 
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mercial depression, is threatening to engulf those who 
have hitherto escaped its ravages." 

Now, if the foregoing be a correct descrip- 
tion ; and, notwithstanding the flushed and 
temporary prosperity which may have visited 
the manufacturing districts during the years 
1844, and 1845, and the increased employ- 
ment afforded to great numbers by railway 
speculation and enterprise during the last twelve 
months, we believe it to be as applicable now 
(January, 1846) as it was when written ; we 
would ask, Of what benefit or advantage is all 
our " civilisation" our "material progress" our 
" enormous wealth" so far as the great body of 
the people, who are dependent on their daily 
labor for their substance, is concerned ? They 
form three-fourths, and if the pauper popula- 
tion* be included, six-sevenths, or at the very 
least 24,000,000 out of 28,000,000 who inhabit 
the British islands. Does " civilisation " exist 
for them, or for the remaining 4,000,000, or 
more correctly 3,000,000, in whose hands are 

* Paupers in England 1,800,000 
„ Scotland 200,000 
„ Ireland 2,000,000 

4,000,000 

Note — These numbers may have been correct in 1846; 
but the ratio is different in 1873. The Potatoe Famine in 
Ireland and annual exodus from her shores have greatly 
lessened the population and amount of pauperism. Of 
the United Kingdom in 1873 the pauper population, in 
round numbers, may be taken as 3,000,000 out of 
33,000,000, or one-eleventh. 
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accumulated all the wealth or " capital," as 
it is called, created by the labor of their toiling 
and industrious fellow countrymen ! May not 
"civilisation/' in this the misapplication of the 
term, signify only the wealth or capital of 
the country, unprecedented in its amount, vast 
as it may be, directed doubtless by intelligence, 
but devoid of true Christian feeling or brother- 
ly love, and animated solely by the spirit of 
gain, and morbid acquisitiveness, and individual 
and national aggrandisement, which our false 
systems of political economy have inspired? 

"The laboring population are ground down in 
the unequal conflict between Capital and 
Labor."* 

This is the fact; and in these words of Mr. 
Laing lies the solution of the condition of 
England problem; the explanation of the an- 
omaly of "enormous wealth" dwelling side by 
side with "extreme destitution" and "abject de- 
gradation" and of our laboring population, the 
marrow of the community, living continually 
on the brink of pauperism, and liable to be en- 
gulfed whenever one of those recurring "panics" 
to which we are now, by our monetaiy system, 
necessarily and unavoidably subject happens, 
and causes a stagnation of trade — lowering 

* This cannot be alleged so positively to be the casein 
1873. Labor in many instances, in the present day is ex- 
ercising control over Capital. 
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their wages or depriving them altogether of em- 
ployment and reducing them to starvation. 

To say that human legislation can devise no 
remedy for the protection of "labor" in this 
unequal conflict with "capital," as Sir 
Robert Feel declared last session in the House 
of Commons, and as was re-echoed by Lord 
Brougham and Lord John Russell, may be a 
convenient enough excuse for incompetent 
legislation, and may be vastly pleasing to all 
" capitalists," who profit by cheap goods and 
cheap labor, and are enabled to add to their ac- 
cumulated hoards and overgrown wealth by the 
degradation and serfdom of their fellow men; 
and it may be also perfectly consistent with es- 
tablished or recognised doctrines of political 
economy, and the ideas which prevail on the 
subject of "Capital;" but, in our opinion, it is 
an arraignment of the goodness of the Deity, 
who never willed that his creatures should toil 
in the sweat of their brow, and that not they, 
nor their wives and children, but strangers, 
should eat the bread earned thereby. 

It becomes an imperative duty to investigate 
this relation betwixt "capital" and "labor" — 
to see whether it is a just relation, or whether 
it is not based on entirely false and erroneous 
ideas respecting "capital," arising from im- 
perfect definitions of the term by writers on 
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political economy; and whether, in consequence, 
"capital" has not been allowed to acquire an 
undue ascendancy over "labor"; and whether 
it be not at the same time, usurping, in a 
gradual, stealthy, and insidious manner, domi- 
nation over land as well as labor; and, in- 
deed, over every other species of real wealth 
in the country. 

In pursuing this inquiry, we intend freely to 
avail ourselves of the labors of Mr. Taylor, to 
whose writings we have previously alluded, and 
whom we regard as by far the greatest author- 
ity on the subject in England at the present 
day. His volume entitled " Currency Investi- 
gated" is a learned and philosophical exposition 
of the false system of money established in this 
country in 1819, by Sir Robert Peel, by the 
Act commonly known by the name of "Peel's 
Bill," and of the enormous wrongs which it has 
inflicted on the industrious classes of the 
nation — confirmed and aggravated as these 
have been by the complemental measures of 
1844 and 1845, which were passed expressly 
for the purpose of making more stringent the 
monopoly of money in the United Kingdom, 
and to increase still more the ascendancy of 
"capital" over "labor." Indeed, in the 
task we have now assumed, we pretend to^ve 
no more than a digest or compendium of Mr. 
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Taylors doctrines. Our object is to unite our- 
selves with the patriotic band who are becom- 
ing more numerous every day, who, irrespective 
of party, are determined to rescue labor in 
this country from the unjust and tyrannous 
domination of capital, and to obtain for it at 
all hazards only that fair play which is all it 
stands in need of, to enable it to work out its 
own deliverance. 

In our systems of political economy the 
terms wealth, capital, money, biches, 
gold and silver, cash and currency, are 
all indiscriminately employed, without distinct 
or precise ideas being attached to them. In 
the same way, the terms value and price are 
confounded with one another; and, in like man- 
ner, the terms standard of value, and 
measure OF value are also confounded, al- 
though their respective meanings are really 
very different. 

It would be difficult to estimate the mischief 
which has resulted from this indiscriminate use 
of these terms. The confounding the idea of 
wealth with money, and money with gold and 
silver, or the "precious metals," as they are 
called, has not only made the subject of money 
complex and difficult to be understood, and has 
purposely kept it a mystery or craft by which 
selfish and designing men "have their wealth/' 
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but it has led to the establishment of a false 
mercantile system, which has retarded the pro- 
gress of nations, and served more to keep man- 
kind in bondage than any species of despotism 
ever devised. It is this confounding of wealth 
with money, and money with gold and silver, 
that St. Paul denounces, when he says, and 
says so truly, "The love of money is the root 
of all evil." 

It will be our special business then to at- 
tempt to disentangle all this confusion; to as- 
sign precise ideas to these important terms in 
the science of political economy, by defining 
them clearly and intelligibly. For this pur- 
pose we shall accordingly arrange our subject 
under the following heads, and inquire — 
1st. What is wealth or capital V 
2nd. What is value, as contradistinguish- 
ed from price ? and what the standard of 
value, as contradistinguished from the meas- 
ure of VALUE ? 

3rd. What is money or currency ? 
4th. banks and banking, and the mone- 
tary SYSTEM of ENGLAND. 

5th. Fixed price of gold. Sir Robert 
Peel's legislation of 1819, and measures of 
1844 and 1845. Cause of low prices. Low 
prices incompatible with high taxation. Ex- 
tension of foreign trade, under our present 
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monetary system, an injury instead of a 
benefit ; cause of panics and stagnations of 
trade, and impoverishment of the working 
classes. 

6th. Remedy. Let gold be liberated from 
its fixed price ; let the trade in money be free. 
Concurrently with repeal of the Corn Laws, 
repeal the Money Laws. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WHAT IS WEALTH OR CAPITAL? 

Ik ordinary discourse the terms wealth and 
CAPITAL are confounded with the terms money 
and currency. But they are very different in 
their true meaning. Real capital is one thing. 
Artificial, conventional, or representative CAPI- 
TAL is another thing. The indiscriminate use, 
however, of these terms has created a world of 
mischief ; and the confusion of ideas which it 
has produced lies at the root of all the evils 
society is now enduring.* 

* The following definitions of the term wealth are 
given by different political economists : — 

Wealth.— "All that man desires." Lord Lauder- 
dale. 

" Those material objects which are necessary, useful, 
or agreeable." Mr. Mallhus. 

"That portion of the results of land and labour which 
are capable of being accumulated." Adam Smith. 

"Those material products which have exchangeable 
value." Mr. M'Cuttoch. 

" Articles which possess utility, and are produced by 
some portion of voluntary effort." Colonel Torrens. 

" It were well if the ambiguities of this word had done 
no more than puzzle philosophers. One of them gave 
birth to the mercantile system. In common language, 
to get rich is to set money ; to diminish in fortune is to 
lose money ; a rtch man is said to have a great deal of 
money, a poor man very little ; and the terms wealth 
and money, in short, are employed as synonymous. In 
consequence of the popular notions (to use tne words of 
Adam Smith) all different nations of Europe have 
studied every means of accumulating gold and silver in 
their respective countries. This they have attempted 
by prohibiting the exportation of money [gold], and 
imposing restrictions on the importation of other com- 
modities, in the hope of producing what is called a favour- 
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The term wealth has two meanings — the 
one moral — the other material. 

The Moral is the true and original Saxon 
meaning of the term, and signifies simply weal 
or well-being. All, therefore, who are 
blessed with health of body and of mind — who 
are able and willing to work, whatever may be 
their rank or condition, and who are qualified 
to perform the various individual and relative 
duties of life — in short, to exert and enjoy the 
capacities of their nature in society, as the 
great Author of their being intended, are 
wealthy in the best sense of the term. 

able balance of trade ; that is, a trade in which the im- 

S>rts being always of less value than the exports, the 
fference is paid in money [gold] : a conduct as wise as 
that of a tradesman who should part with his goods only 
for money, and, instead of employing their price in pay- 
ing his workmen or renewing his stock, should keep it 
for ever in his till. The attempt to force such a trade 
has been as vain as the trade, could it have been obtained, 
would have been mischievous. But the. results have been 
fraud, punishment, and poverty at home, and discord and 
war without. It has made nations consider the wealth of 
their customers a source of loss instead of profit, and an 
advantageous market a curse instead of a blessing. By 
inducing them to refuse to profit by the peculiar ad- 
vantages in climate, soil or industry possessed by their 
neighbours, it has forced them in a great measure to give 
up their own. It Ms for centuries done more, andperhaps 
for centuries to come toUl do more, to retard the improve- 
ment of Europe than all other causes put together." — 
Blackwood's Magazine. 

It is remarkable that the above eloquent writer htm 
himself fallen into one of those very ambiguities which 
he finds fault with. He talks of restrictions on the ex- 
portation of " money/' and of the balance in trade being 
paid in "money." But he should have said "gold. 
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In its Material interpretation, the term sig- 
nifies simply the result or acquirements of 
labour, which are expressed also by the terms 

PEOPBRTY Or RICHES, Or the OWNERSHIP of 

lands, houses, ships, live and dead stock, raw 
produce, manufactured goods, food, clothing, 
furniture, etc. ; also gold, copper, iron, tin, and 
other metals and minerals ; in short, material 
substances of whatever description, if useful or 
desirable, and capable of being valued or ex- 
changed, either by direct barter, or indirectly, 
through the medium of money ; such money, if 
consisting of gold and silver, or copper, whether 
coined or uncoined, according to its intrinsic 
value, and, therefore, real money, being in- 
cluded in the term. Accordingly, there is no 
distinction betwixt such money and real capital 
of every other description. Indeed, the deriva- 
tion of the term shows this, for the Latin word 
captale,* which signifies cattle, is synonymous 
with pecrniidy derived from, pecus. The term 
chattels , meaning in legal phraseology personal 
or moveable property, is from the same roofy 
captale. In the Anglo-Saxony, ceap is used in 
the two senses of cattle smd^ chattels, and al- 
ii is evident he does not understand the true nature o£ 
money, and the distinction betwixt its real and symbolic 
character. 

* Catallum — idem quod capitale. Bona omnia quae in 
pecudibus sunt. Ex capitale formata vox captale, et ex 
captale catallum. Gallico — Chatel;eb cateL 
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though this word is now obsolete, the meaning 
is retained in the terra chapman, a dealer in 
live and dead stock. Stock, capital stock, it is 
unnecessary to mention, denotes accumulation, 
and is applicable to whatever, being superfluous 
to our current wants, is stored up for the future 
use, or is applied in the production of more 
wealth.* 

The terms wealth and capital, as above 
defined, are accordingly synonymous, with this 
exception, that the term capital does not admit 
of the moral interpretation which the word 
wealth does. 

It may be said, we have nothing to do with 
the moral interpretation of the term in a trea- 
tise of this kind ; and, strictly speaking, we 
have not, for the moral elements of wealth 
cannot be reduced to any precise standard of 
value, or measured and exchanged : still, it is 
impossible to deny, that, in the case of indi- 
vidual wealth, the qualities of knowledge, skill 
in one's profession or business, integrity, energy, 
and enterprise, and other moral qualities, are 
valuable, morally speaking, and that they often, 
and rightly so, form the foundation of credit 
— that mighty moral power, which, when pro- 
perly organised, will do more for the emancipa- 

* Vide Essay on Money, by John Taylor, p 12. Samuel 
Clarke, Pall Mall, 1841 
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tion of industry, and the regeneration of society 
than all the gold and silver, or other precious 
metals that ever were, or ever will be, dug from 
the bowels of the earth. 

In like manner, in the case of national 
wealth, there are elements, not the result of 
labour, not capable of being reduced to any 
standard, and not capable of being exchanged; 
for instance, climate and soil, rivers, bays, or 
natural harbours; also,the waste but improveable 
lands, the woods and forests, mines and miner- 
als, native animals, and the inhabitants or popu- 
lation of a country, all of which ought to be 
comprehended in the sum of the national wealth. 
u These," says M'Culloch, " are the prime ma- 
terials of national wealth ; " but neither advan- 
tageous situation, salubrity of climate, nor fer- 
tility of soil, will contribute to national pros- 
perity, unless there be some moral power to 
call forth the energies, and excite the genius, 
and give perseverance and activity to the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants.* 



* '* Are there not countries blessed with every natural 
advantage, where it may be said — 

\ ' All but the spirit of man is divine,' 

and where, but for the want of this moral power, the 
people are sunk in ignorance and wretchedness ; and all 
the prodigalities of nature and capabilities of improve- 
ment with which the land is blessed are wholly lost ? 
The world actually teems with all the materials of wealth, 
for the sustenance, comfort, and enjoyment of man. 
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Land and Labor are the elements of all 

MATERIAL WEALTH, or REAL CAPITAL — GOLD 

and silver included. Political economy, how- 
ever, inculcates this dogma, that land, labor, 
and capital are the elements of wealth, 
meaning, by the term capital, not real capi- 
tal, but artificial capital, in the shape of 
bank notes representing gold and silver ; and 
also, that land and labor cannot be combined 
and made productive, or their products ex- 
changed, without the intervention of such arti- 
ficial capital. 

In the promulgation of this dogma, it is for- 
gotten that the land, more especially in combin- 

But what God makes, man mars ; and it is lamentable to 
observe, even in countries within the circle of European 
civilisation, to what extent false systems of religion, and 
fallacious views as to public polity, and jealousies, and 
evil passions, obstruct the development of the energies 
of the people, and doom them to poverty, when they 
might be living in the enjoyment of abundance and com- 
fort. Ireland may be taken as an illustration of this — 
also Spain. The cry is, that Ireland wants Capital. But 
it is blessed with natural Capital beyond any other 
country in Europe. What it wants is not capital, but 
enlightened moral power, to call forth the energies of the 
people and make them turn the natural advantages of the 
country to account. Signs of the awakening of this 
moral power are already visible in Ireland, ana notwith- 
standing all the factious political agitation with which 
the land is convulsed, true patriotism is at work founding 
those institutions which are calculated to excite the dor* 
mant energies of the people, and lead them to accomplish' 
a development of the inexhaustible resources with which, 
their country is so bountifully blessed. If gold and: 
silver alone were Capital, could Spain be said to be in 
want of it ? Has it, or had it, not more Gold and Silver 
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ation with the labor and the degree of inherent 
skill or intelligence possessed by the labor to 
direct its application and efforts, is real capital 
as well as gold and silver, and is therefore 
as much entitled to be represented or sym- 
bolized by artificial capital as gold and 
silver. Why then should not the owners of 
the land and the labour employ artificial 
capital of their own for their own purposes ? ]p 
other words, why should they not coin their 
own credit, founded on the possession of land 
and labor and their future products, just as the 
owner of the gold and silver coins his credit, 
founded on their possession ; although gold 
and silver have in themselves no power of pro- 
duction, or reproduction, as land and labor, 
and many other species of real capital have. 
The effect of this dogma is to subject land 

than any other country in Europe ? And is it not, so far 
as respects the condition of the people, either as to 
physical comforts, or knowledge, or elevation in the scale 
of civilised life, one of the poorest? Scotland, on the 
other hand, is a noble example of a country without gold 
or silver— of a poor soil, and cold and bleak climate- 
overcoming its natural disadvantages ; and in virtue of 
the moral power we have alluded to — its enlightened in- 
stitutions for the education of its people — its national 
Church, and its Parish Schools— the moral and indus- 
trious habits of its people — their energy and persever- 
ance — it has attained a high rank among nations ; and 
for the last sixty years has made more progress in civili- 
sation, and in the acquisition of real wealth, than any 
other country on the face of the earth." — Former edition 
of this work, published in Paisley, in 18S7. 
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and labor to tribute, in the name of interest, to 
the owners of that single species of real capital, 
gold and silver, or of their artificial represen- 
tative, bank notes, for the use of them in their 
industrial operations. It may be easily con- 
nived how injurious this tribute has been — 
how, in the case of waste lands especially, 
either at home or in the colonies, it has oper- 
ated in a ruinous manner : for, as waste lands 
can yield little or no rent, neither can they 
yield interest ; and therefore it is easy to see 
how all endeavours to reclaim and convert 
waste lands by the aid of borrowod artir 
Jicial capital have proved abortive, and 
the cultivators have been ruined — it 
having taken the whole produce raised by 
their labor to pay the capitalists or lenders 
their interest ; but which might all have been 
saved, had the owners of the land and the 
labor and the intelligence and mutual confi- 
dence — in short, the moral power — to invent 
and employ money of their own, or a com- 
mercial currency, representative of their own 
real capital. 

Another effect is, that a distinct order — the 
u monibd power" — has been raised up in the 
state, who, by the monopoly they possess in this 
artificial capital, not only are invested with an 
immense authority and influence over all other 
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classes of society, but are enabled to draw to 
themselves a large share of the produce raised 
by the skill and labor of the industrious classes; 
although they do not labor themselves, nor con- 
tribute in any degree to the creation of real 
wealth. It is impossible to deny the ascendancy 
of this class in the country at the present day. 
The Legislature itself even is subject to its in- 
fluence. Indeed, in the issuing of symbolic 
money, monied men or capitalists have usurped 
the prerogative of the crown ; they have in- 
vested themselves with one of the most empha- 
tict functions of sovereign authority ; and the 
people, instead of enjoying the advantages of 
taxation-money, are subjected to the exactions 
of an unconstitutional monied oligarchy, who 
exercise their exclusive privileges for their own 
benefit, and with no regard for the well-being 
of the people. 

It only remains, under this head, to notice 
the distinction betwixt fixed and floating capital. 

Fixed capital may be said to consist of lands, 
houses, and other permanent hinds of property 
which do not reproduce themselves, but yield a 
certain return to their owner for their usufruct. 

Capital is said to be floating when it is sym- 
bolized and embarked in trade, in the produc- 
tion of additional wealth, exposed to all the risks 
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and contingencies of trade ; in which case, a 
larger return or profit is looked for than in the 
case of fixed capital. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WHAT IS VALUE AS CONTRADISTINGUISHED FROM 
PRICE, AND WHAT THE STANDARD OP VALUE, 
AS CONTRADISTINGUISHED FROM THE MEASURE 
OP VALUE? 

Axl trade is Barter, or the exchange of one 
commodity for another commodity of equal 
VALUE. Barter may be direct or indirect; 
direct when value is given for value, indirect 
when a medium, or commonly received or 
acknowledged symbol or token merely of value, 
is employed in effecting the transfer. 

What constitutes value ? Simply the labor 
employed in the production or creation of any 
commodity. Of what avail or value is it? 
What is its worth? What will it exchange 
for? Some other commodity, the production 
of which has taken an equal quantity or 
amount of labor. 

Thus the experience of several generations 
bye-past proves, that it takes, on an average, 
the same quantity of labor to produce one 
ounce of gold, fifteen ounces of silver, and two 
quarters and a half or twenty bushels of wheat ; 
all of which commodities are therefore equal 
values, though differing in kind, quantity, and 
denomination ; and the same rule holds as to 
all other commodities. 
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The essence of value then is labor. But as 
labor mast be fed, and as corn is the staple 
article of food in most, if not all countries, 
labor, which is " an abstract notion"* has come 
to be itself estimated in this essential article of 
food required for its support, it being a pal- 
pable and substantive material article, about 
which there can be no dispute. 

With respect to price as contradistinguish- 
ed from value, it is simply the expression of 
exchangeable or commercial value in money. 
It bears the same affinity to value as quantity 
does to quality ; indeed the meaning of the 
terms is identical. Number may or may not 
indicate weight. Length does not express 
solidity. Two are equal to two in numbers, 
but one may be equal to two in quality. A 
pipe or stick of gold may measure twenty 
inches in length, but it may contain only the 
same quantity of gold as a sovereign, and there- 
fore will be equal in quality or value to that 
sovereign : it may be extended to twenty-five 
or thirty inches ; its length is increased, but its 
value is nowise altered. 

So the money denomination or price of gold 
may be increased or appreciated ; but its value 
or quality will remain the same. This subject 

4 * Wealth of Nations, voL L, p. 66. 
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will be further illustrated when we come to 
treat of money and currency. 

The Author of the Wealth of Nations, the 
Earl of Lauderdale, Sir William Petty, 
Ricardo, and other political economists, have 
all disputed concerning the standard of 
value and measure or value, which terms 
they have used indiscriminately ; some mak- 
ing both or either to consist in labor, some in 
corn, some in gold, and some are coming to the 
conclusion that there is no such thing as a 
standard or common measure of value at all. 
Dr. Smith adopts money as the practical stan- 
dard "because every particular commodity is 
more frequently exchanged for money than for 
any other commodity, the butcher seldom car- 
rying his beef or mutton to the baker or brewer, 
to exchange them for bread or beer, but carry- 
ing them to the market, where he exchanges 
them for money, which he afterwards exchanges 
for bread and beer."* But in this illustra- 
tion, while Dr. Smith says nothing of the 
nature or kind of money employed, whether 
real, or artificial, or symbolical money, he 
allows it is but an intermediate instrument to 
obtain something else. Is it necessary how- 
ever for the exchange? Suppose there were 
no money to be had, the beef and mutton, the 

# Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 56. 

C 
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bread and beer, would still be there to be ex- 
changed, according to the values of each, of 
which the money would be but the symbol or 
representative. In such a case, it is clear, 
money cannot be the standard, because it may 
be dispensed with, and because the quantity of 
bread or beer given for the beef is the same, 
whether money enter into the calculation or not. 
But while Dr. Smith makes money practical- 
ly the standard, he at the same time allows 
that theoretically " corn is a better measure 
than silver, because, from century to century, 
equal quantities of corn command the same 
quantity of labor, more nearly than equal 
quantities of silver:" 4 and in the following 
extracts he affirms the pre-eminence of corn 
still more extensively: "Equal quantities of 
labor will at distant times be purchased more 
nearly with equal quantities of corn, the sub- 
sistence of the labourer, than with equal quan- 
tities of gold and silver, or perhaps of any other 
commodity ."f "We may rest assured that 
equal quantities of corn will, in every state of 
society, in every stage of improvement, more 
nearly represent, or be equivalent to, equal quanr 
titles of labor, than equal quantities of any other 
part of the produce of land. Corn, according- 
ly, it has already been observed, is, in all the 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. L p. 64. t Ibid. vol. L p. 61. 
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different stages of wealth and improvement, a 
more accurate measure of value than any 
commodity or set of commodities."* " The 
nature of things has stamped on corn a real 
value, which cannot be altered by altering merely 

its MONET PRICE."t 

No terms could go beyond these in declaring 
the* paramount fitness of corn to be the stan- 
dard of value. 

It is singular that Dr. Smith should, not- 
withstanding, adopt gold and silver as the 
" practical " standard. Why should this be the 
case I " In the first place, have they," says Mr. 
John Taylor, " any real value stamped on them 
by the nature of things I It would be absurd 
to say they have : for if they were swept away 
at once from the earth, the welfare of mankind 
would in no degree be impaired by their loss. 
We should have the same food, the same cloth- 
ing, and probably ten times more happiness, if 
they were all at the bottom of the sea, provided 
that with them c the love of money, the root of 
all evil/ were engulfed. Secondly, whence do 
they derive any value they have ? Supposing 
them equally desirable, the only reason why 
gold is more valuable than silver is that it costs 
more corn : the same quantity of corn which is 
consumed in obtaining one ounce of gold is con- 

# Wealth of Nations, p. 310. t Ibid. p. 54. 
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eumed in obtaining fifteen ounces of silver; 
therefore gold is fifteen times more valuable 
than silver." " Gold," says Mr. Ricardo, " is 
fifteen times dearer than silver, not because the 
supply of silver is fifteen times greater than that 
of gold, but solely because fifteen times the 
quantity of labor is necessary to procure a given 
quantity of it."* " Gold," says Mr. M'Culloch, 
il is not more valuable than iron or lead or tin, 
because of its greater brilliancy, durability, or 
ductility, but simply because an infinitely great- 
er outlay of capital and labor is required to pro- 
duce a given quantity of gold than is required 
to produce the same quantity of either of these 
metals."f " This is but to say, that the precious 
metals, instead of having a natural value, like 
corn, are gifted with the degree of value which 
they possess, by representing that quantity of 
corn which is the standard of their acquisition."]: 

# Political Economy, p. 421. 

t Notes to Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 203. 

t The Standard and Measure of Value, p. 24. 

"Why is it that in modern times gold has generally 
ranged at about fifteen times the value weight for weight 
of silver ? Is it because there is fifteen times as much 
silver in the markets of the world as there is of gold ? 
Not at alL It is because any given quantity requires 
fifteen times as much labour (or, more comprehensively, 
fifteen times as much " Capital,' 1 ) to bring it to market 
as an equal quantity of silver. Nothing will permanently 
alter that ratio but what alters the quantity of labour in- 
volved in one or other. Nothing can permanently reduce 
the value of gold but what reduces the cost of bringing 
it to market."— De Quincey, vol* xvi., p. 194. 
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Just then, as in the diurnal revolutions of 
the earth round the sun the natural standard of 
time is to be found, and in the space occupied 
by so many cubic inches of distilled water our 
imperial standards of weight and capacity are 
to be found.; so, in like manner, in corn, " the 
.staff of life," has nature established the most 
unerring and uniform standard of value for the 
various commodities and articles of exchange 
amongst men. 

The various reasons for the adoption of corn 
as the true standard of value are set forth by 
Mr. Taylor in the following propositions : — 

1. Corn is emphatically the staff of life. 

2. It is universally met with wherever society 

is found. 

3. It cannot be obtained without labor, which 

gives it a commercial value. 

4. No other commodity obtainable by labor 

can be obtained without the consumption 
of this chief necessary of life. 

5. Consequently, all other commodities, if 
they are valued in their proportion to 
their cost, must be valued by the quantity 
of corn consumed in their production. 

6. Corn is, therefore, the practical standard 
of value for all other commodities. 
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7. It is capable of increase, and does in- 
crease in quantity as the wants and the 
numbers of mankind call for its increase. 

8. It is incapable of permanent superabun- 

dance, since it is of a perishable nature ; 
and men are so far governed by the law 
of common sense that they will not raise a 
greater supply of corn year by year than 
there is a demand for. 
8. Though from year to year it is liable to 
great fluctuations, yet as from century to 
century, and for shorter periods on the 
average, it is an article of uniform value, 
it is the fittest thing to be the standard 
of value of all things. 

•' We come now to treat of the measure of 
value, as contradistinguished from the stan- 
dard of value. It has been seen that Dr. 
Adam Smith and other political economists 
confounded these two terms. It was reserved 
for the philosophic mind of Mr. John Taylor 
to analyze the two terms, and to reveal the 
dreadful fallacy which lurks under their indis- 
criminate use. 

Mr. Taylor defines a measure to be u a rule 
of proportion connecting two extremes" which 
points are, with reference to the measure, its 
standard — that with which it is always required 
to be in exact conformity, and by which it may 
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be tested whenever there is a doubt of its con- 
formity. 

The space occupied by lOlbs. of distilled 
water, at the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, 
constitutes now the imperial standard gallon, 
our standard of capacity ; and from this are 
constructed now all the gallons and other 
measures of capacity made use of in this 
country for practical purposes. From the 
weight of a cubic inch of distilled water the 
pound troy may be generated : the cubic inch 
of water is in this case our standard of weight; 
and the pound itself, with all its subdivisions 
and aggregations, is, our measure of weight. 
It was the same under the old system. As 
three barleycorns were the standard of length, 
the inches, feet, and yard formed from it were 
the measures of length. As thirty-two grains of 
wheat were the standard of weighty so the 
pound, ounces, and pennyweights which it gave 
rise to were the measures of weight. A pound 
weight of wheat or wine was declared to be a 
standard pint of each. This was then our 
standard of capacity, from which gallons, 
bushels, quarters, barrels, hogsheads, tuns, and 
all other measures of capacity were formed. 

The distinction holds equally good as to time 
and its subdivisions. The natural day, from 
noon to noon, is the standard of time : hours, 
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minutes, and seconds are the several measures 
of time. 

Another and a striking illustration of the 
difference between a standard and a measure is 
furnished by the thermometer, the well-known 
measurer of heat. The points at which wnte? 
boils and freezes constitute the standard, and 
mercury or spirit of wine expanding or conr 
tracting, as it receives or loses heat, the 
measure — objects as distinct in their nature as 
possible,. 

From these examples it will appear, that, 
while the standard is fixed in nature, the mea- 
sure may be, and generally is, an artificial arr 
rangement, contrived so as most conveniently 
to bring the virtues of the standard into prac- 
tical operation.* 

We have seen, that, as a standard of value, 
corn is perfect ; but, as a measure of value, it 
is deficient ; because, though it may not vary 
from century to century, nor from generation 
to generation, nor from one period of ten years 
to another, taking either the quantity or quality 

# The distinction is the distinction betwixt the prin* 
cipium essendi and the principium cognoscendi of De 
Quincey, in answer to Mr. Maltnus, whom he accuses of 
a "logical blunder" and " equivocal phrase," by employ- 
ing the term '* Measure of Value"' in the sense of 
44 Standard of ValuC," or that which determine* or im- 
parts value as that which enables value to be ascertained 
or, in other words, not distinguishing betwixt value itself 
and its conventional mark or criterion. — De Quincey, voL 
xvi, p. 481. 
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Qn an. average ; yet, from year to year, it is 
subject to great changes both in quantity and 
quality, and is therefore an imperfect measure 
of value. 

But the same authorities which have been 
adduced in favour of corn as a standard, are 
equally decisive in favour of gold and silver as 
measures of value, although the essential dis- 
tinction in their nature was not observed by 
them. " The value of silver, though it varies 
greatly from century to century, seldom varies 
from year to year, but frequently continues the 
same, or nearly so, for half a century or a cen- 
tytry together, The ordinary or average money 
price of corn, therefore, may, during so long a 
period, continue the same or nearly the same; 
and along with it, the money price of labor, pro- 
vided at least society continues, in other re- 
spects, in the same or nearly the same condition. 
In the mean time, the temporary and occasional 
price of corn may frequently be double one 
year of what it was the year before, or fluctuate, 
f<Mf example, frpm 25s. 1jq 50s. the quarter."* 
^Fron> century to century corn is a better mea- 
sure than silver, because ijrom century to century 
equal quantities of corn will command the same 
quantity of labour. m0 jre nearly than equal 
quantities of silver, From year to year, on the 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. page 63. 
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contrary, silver is a better measure than corn, 
because equal quantities of it will more nearly 
command the same quantity of labor." * 

This contrast of the different qualities of corn 
and silver is so remarkably strong that one 
wonders Dr. Smith did not perceive, in the op- 
posite uses of which each was capable, a possi- 
bility of combining them, so as to neutralize 
their defects, and form a perfect whole. But 
this seems not to have occurred to him. The 
obvious inconveniences of corn as money, and 
the evident advantages of gold and silver for 
that purpose, gave them so decided a preponder- 
ance that he seems not to have suspected there 
was any other course left than to take the 
latter, not only as the measure, but as the 
standard of value also. And Mr. M'Culloch, 
Dr. Smith's commentator, confirms the same 
mistaken view of the subject, for he says: 
" Though the precious metals fall very short of 
being a perfect standard, they certainly are the 
best of any that have been hitherto suggested."! 

To what but a confusion of ideas regarding 
the standard and the measure of value, and 
ignorance of their perfectly distinct and separ- 
ate characters, are we to attribute a declaration 
so positive as this, at direct variance with the 
several declarations of Dr. Smith himself (which 

♦ Ibid. voL t p. 61 f VoL iv. p. 214. 
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we have before quoted) that corn is the true 
and natural standard of value, and not gold 
and silver? 

Mr. John Taylor thus sums up the advantages 
of the precious metals, and the reasons for 
their adoption as measures of value ; just as we 
have before shown, he enumerates the reasons 
for adopting corn as the standard of value. 

1 . They cannot suddenly diminish in quantity 9 

and thereby as suddenly increase in value. 

2. They cannot suddenly increase in quantity 

and so become diminished in value. 

3. They are highly condensed expressions of 

value, containing great commercial value 
in little bulk. 

4. They are less subject to injury from time, 

or to deterioration from wear and tear, 
or from disuse or neglect, than any 
other commodities. 

5. They are everywhere in request, and are 

likely to continue so. 

6. They are capable of being stamped, so a* 

to convey the warrant of their purity 
and weight ; which saves the trouble of 
further proof. 

7. They are infinitely subdivisible. 

8. There is no conceivable portion of the 

standard of value 9 corn, which the 
measure of value in these metals can- 
not exactly represent. 
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CHAPTER m. 

WHAT 18 MONEY OK CURRENCY? 

Monet is of three kinds. 1st, that which has 
real or intrinsic value. 2ndly, that which has 
only a symbolic or representative value. 3rdly, 
that which combines both its real and symbolic 
characters. 

Monet of the First kind is the same as real 
wealth or capital. Gold, silver, or copper, 
of full weight, or real or intrinsic value, is the 
same whether coined or uncoined; for, if coined, 
it passes for no more than its weight, and is 
still just a bit of bullion, or a piece of metal, 
whose value is dependant on the same laws as 
determine and regulate the value of all other 
commodities. Whenever money of this kind is 
employed, the transaction resolves itself into 
,one of direct barter, or exchange of value for 
value. Not merely gold and silver, but iron, 
tin, brass, and oxen, and slaves or "living 
money," and cloths, rock-salt, cocoa, etc., have 
all been used as money, as is proved by Sacred 
Writ, and by the history of various nations and 
tribes. Beaver skins form the measure of ex- 
change among the North American Indians ; 
and tobacco is employed, to a great extent, as 
a measure of exchange, among the New 
Zealanders at the present day. Of. real money, 
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or capital, there is no lack in England, Eng- 
land abounds in it. Indeed, of this species of 
money or wealth or capital (for all these 
terms in this real sense are synonymous), there 
is a superfluity. And yet, in the midst of this 
superabundance, the class of industrious small 
farmers and tradesmen, all the active producers 
of wealth, that is to say, three fourths of the 
people, including wives and children, are 
straitened in their circumstances, or axe pining 
in poverty. To use the words of D'Israeli, the 
labouring people of England, with reference to 
the wealth which surrounds them, "are the 
hardest worked, the worst fed, and the most 
abject and degraded people on the face of the 
earth." What a stigma on our boasted 
Civilization and Christianity! Whence is this 
anomaly? Evidently not from the existence 
of real wealth or power of creating it. Whence 
then but from its imperfect distribution ? 

In the ancient tallies of the Exchequer, and 
in the modern Exchequer Bills, we have speci- 
mens of the Second description of money, viz., 
symbolic or representative money. The most 
worthless material may be made use of for the 
purpose, if properly authenticated, or stamped, 
or subscribed, so as to acquit the holder of the 
sum it may bear, whatever may be the amount. 
Such money is just the means which govern- 
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ment furnishes, or ought to furnish, to the 
people, wherewith to pay their taxes. It is 
properly called Taxation or Tribute Money. All 
supplies, services, etc., are first acknowledged 
or paid by government in this money, and then 
the money is received back in payment of the 
taxes. So long as the issue does not exceed, 
but is limited to the amount of the annual taxa- 
tion, it is impossible such money can ever be- 
come depreciated; Such money is the instru- 
ment which works the relation betwixt the 
sovereign and the subject, betwixt the governor 
and the governed, betwixt the tax-receiver and 
the tax-payer ; and, by means of it, a system of 
effective co-operation might be kept up, and 
all parts of the social machine be kept in 
beautiful harmony. 

The true character of money, then, is that it 
should be purely symbolical or representative ; 
a mere token or symbol of value, and conven- 
tional medium of interchange amongst the 
members of a community, of the various pro- 
ducts of their industry, or commodities necessary 
for the supply of their several wants and de- 
sires, whether necessities, comforts, or luxuries ; 
the values of such commodities, expressed in 
such symbols, being computed in gold as the 
measure of value. Indeed, the derivation 
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of the word from the Latin verb, moneo* to 
advise, indicates the true meaning of the word 
money. Its definition, in the words of Mr. 
John Taylor, is "a token of value received, 
which acquits the holder of an obligation to pay 
a certain quantity of real money represented 
by the token." 

The Third kind of money is that which is 
partly real and partly symbolic. Gold and 
silver, when coined, are real money to the ex- 
tent of their respective weights. They are 
symbolic, when, in virtue of the royal " image 
and superscription " which they bear, or the 
authority of government, in whose name they 
have been issued, they pass current for a 
higher denomination or price than their real 
value. 

Of this description of money are our silver 
coins, which are merely tokens or counters, for 
measuring the fractional parts of the pound 
sterling, and our copper coins, which answer 
the same purpose for the fractional parts of our 
silver coins. In all internal transactions below 
40*. silver coins will pass current for their 
nominal value. But for larger sums they are 
not a legal tender ; and they can be refused, 

. * Moneta from Moneo. The Saxon word Monet — the 
German Muntz — the French Monnaie — the Italian 
Moneta — and the Spanish Moneda—SLre all from the 
Aame root. 
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except according to their weight or real value 
only. 

It is needless to observe, that if coined of 
full weight or value, the royal image or super- 
scription is of no use. The coins, in that case, 
are just so many pieces of metal or bullion, and 
are as valuable without as with the stamp of 
government. 

But when coined of less than full weight, 
and therefore money in the proper sense of 
the word, they form, along with the purely sym- 
bolical money of the second description, the 
government money, or " money of the realm" 
or, in other words, " the legal tender money* 9 of 
the country. 

The word cueeenoy signifies that legal 
tender money which passes cwrrent as the repre- 
sentative of a value which it does not really 
possess ; and is either wholly symbolic, as in 
the case of paper money, such as Exchequer 
bills, or partially so as in the case of coins 
bearing a higher denomination than their real 
value. 

But there is another kind of cueeenoy, dis- 
tinct from legal tender money, or money of 
the realm, which consists of obligations be- 
twixt man and man, to pay certain amounts to 
each other, in the legal tender money of the 
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country, such as bank notes, bills of ex- 
change, and other mercantile or com- 
mercial obligations, which are merely so 
many acknowledgments of debt, and with 
which government has no earthly right to in- 
terfere, any more than it has to interfere and 
prevent one man from borrowing from another 
man, or obtaining goods on credit from another 
man, which is just another species of borrow- 
ing. This species of currency will regulate 
itself, far better than any act or acts of parlia- 
ment which could possibly be framed for 
the purpose. The employment of this species 
of currency, implies great intelligence and in- 
tegrity, mutual faith and confidence, among 
the members of the community by whom it is 
exercised ; also the establishment of courts of 
law, and an effective and powerful executive 
government, to enforce fulfilment of the obli- 
gations : in short, it is only in a highly edu- 
cated and civilized state of society that such 
credit, or commercial currency, can be em- 
ployed with the most beneficial consequences. 

The foregoing distinction "shows us wherein 
real money differs from symbolic money, and 
government currency, or money of the realm, 
from commercial currency.* 

* Sir Robert Peel did not see these distinctions, when, 
in his speech of 7th May, 1844, in introducing the Bank 

D 
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The distinction is identical with that betwixt 
real wealth or capital, and artificial or 
representative wealth or capital ; the latter 
being, in fact, neither more nor less than ac- 
knowledgments or claims of debt against the 
real wealth already created, and the labor of 
the country, in its power to create further 
additional wealth. 

Having given the foregoing definitions of 
money and currency, we come now to treat 
of banks and banking, and the present mone- 
tary system of England ; and in the course of 
our observations thereon, we will see how the 
true theory of money has been departed from, 
and how it happens, that, under our present 
defective money system, '< capital," as it is 
called, tyrannizes over labor, and the great 
body of the people are, in consequence, sunk in 
poverty and degradation. 

Charter Act, he gave hi* definition of money, "I mean 
by money t t)ie coin of tJie realm, or I mean promissory 
notes, payable to the bearer on demanding the coin of the 
realm." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BANKS AND BANKING, AND THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF 

ENGLAND. 



Although the government of England issues 
Exchequer bills to the amount of about thirty 
millions annually, and although these are avail- 
able " in aid " of government, or are payable 
in taxes, according to the true theory of money, 
still they are divested of that character by their 
being made to bear interest, and are not by law 
the legal tender money } or money of the realm. 

The only legal tender money, according to the 
present law of England, is gold sovereigns of 
5 dwts. and 3 grs. each in weight, and of the 
fixed price of 20s. each, or at the rate of 77s 
lOJd. per ounce.* 

This price is fixed by law, under the idea or 
pretence that u an invariable standard of value" 

* Bank of England notes are legal tender in England, 
but not in Scotland nor in Ireland, nor at the Bank of 
England itself. 
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is thereby secured. It is enacted that the whole 

BANK NOTE CIRCULATION or CIRCULATING 

medium, or credit currency of the country, 
which is payable on demand, if for sums greater 
than 40*., shall be payable in sovereigns 
of 5 dwts. and 3 grs., and at the price of 20s. 
each.* That is, that the pound, or unit of ac- 
count, shall at all times, and in all circum- 
stances, represent, measure, or be equivalent to, 
5 dwts. and 3 grs. of gold. 

We shall exhibit in a subsequent chapter the 
pernicious consequences of the ignorance, folly, 
or wickedness in which such a regulation has 
originated. But a summary review of the past 
history of money in England is necessary to a 
proper understanding of our present monetary 
system. 

The following table of weight and value of 
the principal gold and silver coins from the time 
of the Conqueror, extracted from Mr. Taylor's 
chronology of English money, appended to 
" The Labourer's Protection the Nation's Re- 
medy,"! w iU furnish at a glance a historical 
recount of the variations in weight and value 
of our metallic money, or reductions in the 
standard, down to the present period. 

* No bank notes for sums below H. can be issued in 
England. In Scotland and Ireland, bank notes can be 
issued for sums of 1/. and upwards. 

+ Vide " Currency Investigated." 
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TABLE OF THE WEIGHT AND VALUE OF 
THE PRINCIPAL COINS OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONQUEST. 
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So valued, as being estimated at 2d. per grain. 
1066 — At the time of William the Conqueror, the 

pound sterling, or standard pound, or pound 

weight of silver, was the pound of account. Oui 

coins were weights, and the silver penny was 

then exactly a pennyweight. 
1267 — There waa no gold coinage till this year, when 

gold pennies were coined, valued at twenty silver 

pennies. 
1345 — In this year gold nobles, of 145£ grains, equal 

to 6a. 8d., were coined. 
1612 — It waa not till 1612 that we had any copper 

money. The first copper coins issued were 

farthing token*. 
1672 — Copper half-pennies were issued in this year. 
1694— The Bank of England was established thia 

year. 
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1606— Exchequer Bills were issued 'for sums of hi 
and MM. 

1609— Tallies and Exchequer Bills were withdrawn 
from circulation, and funded. 

1741 — Exchequer Bills ceased to be issued for less 
than 100Z. 

1797 — The bullion in the Bank of England was only 
1,086,170Z. ; and on February 26, the Bank sus- 
pended cash payments. In March following, 
notes for \l. were first issued. In the same 
year, copper pennies were first coined. 

1816— Bank notes, in relation to gold, were 33J per 
cent, depreciated since 1797. In the same year 
shillings were re-coined at the rate of 66 in the 
pound troy. 

1817 — Sovereigns first coined of 5 dwts. 3 grs., to 
supersede guineas. 

1819 — Peel's bill, compelling the Bank to resume 
cash payments at 77s lO^d., was passed. 

1825 — A great panic in December. Bullion in the 
Bank reduced below one million. 

1826— Circulation of notes below 5f. prohibited after 
1829. Joint Stock Banks allowed to be establish- 
ed with more than six partners. 

1833 — Bank of England notes declared legal tenders; 
and yet, most inconsistently, the Bank itself 
compelled to pay in gold. 

1844 — The "Complement" Act passed, restricting 
all banks in the amount of their issues. A 
monopoly in the business of banking created. 
The formation of new banks of issue prohibited. 

1845 —Banks in Scotland and Ireland restricted in 
their issues. Great railway speculation and 
gambling on the Stock Exchange, and in the 
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share market, to an unprecedented extent. A 
panic in October and November, notwithstand- 
ing Sir Robert Peel declared his monetary legis- 
lation of 1844 would prevent all reckless specu- 
lation, and all panics, in future. 

From the foregoing Table it will be seen, 
that during the last eight centuries, or 780 
years, the standard, or weight of the pound 
sterling, has gradually diminished, till now it is 
only about one-fifth of what it was originally, 
although the denomination has still been re- 
tained. Gold, though now 15 T 2 7 times more 
valuable than silver, owing to the discovery of 
America, and greater supply of silver from the 
American mines, and other causes, was origin- 
ally only about ten times more valuable ; so 
that 540 grains of gold were then equal to 
5760 grains, or one pound troy weight of 
silver. Now the equation is 384 to 5760. 

It is not our intention to trace out curiously 
the various immediate causes which led to the 
diminution of the coins. In some instances 
intentional fraud may have been the cause. But 
doubtless the increase of population and trade, 
the requirements for more money to effect ex- 
changes, the wear and tear betwixt one reign and 
another, and an inadequate supply in relation to 
the demand, were among the principal reasons 
which necessitated a diminution from time to 
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time, so as to make them correspond as aliquot 
parts with the alteration of the value of gold 
and silver as commodities.* 

Ajs to the standard purity of the coin (with 
some cases of exception), it has been better pre- 
served in England than in other countries. 

Till 1527, the standard purity of gold was \ 
grain alloy to 96 grains of gold. Since then it 
has been 8 grains alloy to 96 grains gold. The 
old standard is called fine gold, the new crown 
gold. Fine gold is worth 2£d. ) crown gold 2d. 9 
per grain. 

From the earliest times the standard of our 
silver coin has been 3 grains alloy to 40 grains 
silver. 

The distinction betwixt value and price, or 
difference betwixt the real and nominal value of 
money, has not been regarded in its proper light. 
From erroneous notions concerning the nature 

* When the pound weight of gold rises in exchange- 
able value or price, the pound of account, as an aliquot 
part, ought necessarily to depreciate. For instance, if 
the pound weight of bullion should rise to 601. in the 
market ; while it is fixed by law at 441. ; and is coined 
accordingly into 44 sovereigns, it is right the sovereign 
should rise in price in a corresponding ratio, otherwise 
its relation as money, or the measure of value, will be 
effectually destroyed. The appreciation of the sovereign 
will effect the depreciation of the pound of account, which 
will now count only a 60th part, in place of a 44th. It 
is right this should take place, else its relative exchange- 
able value or purchasing power will not be preserved ; it 
will be, on the contrary, destroyed, because it will be un- 
duly enhanced, to the great injury of all debtor interests, 
who have to pay in suck enhanced money. 
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'of money, the real or virtual diminution of the 
coin has been reckoned an evil, and, at several 
periods of the history of England, it has been 
deemed wise policy, and a necessary measure, to 
restore "the ancient standard of value," as it has 
been called. The last four occasions on which 
such restoration has taken place, to which alone, 
as illustrations of our subject, we will allude, 
are — 

1st. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

2nd. In the reign of William III. 

3rd. In the year 1773. 

4th. In the year 1819. 

From the circumscribed notions of the people, 
and their habit of estimating everything by 
money, viewing it as an infallible standard of 
value, and their consequent prejudice in favor 
of cheapness, not remembering that gold may 
be bought too dear, these restorations have al- 
ways been popular, although great distress has 
invariably resulted from them. 

In the time of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI. the coins had been considerably debased. 
Elizabeth set about rectifying this ; but al- 
though she restored the gold and silver coins to 
the relation they bore to each other in the reign 
of Edward VI., she did not restore the gold 
sovereign to the same weight it was in Edward's 
reign. 
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In Edward's reign 1 lb. weight of gold was 
coined into 22/. ; bat Elizabeth coined it into 
36/. The pound in Elizabeth's time was thus 
still depreciated; yet, notwithstanding this, the 
attempt to restore the old standard produced 
such distress among the common people (ag- 
gravated no doubt as it was by the destruction 
of the religious houses), that, to prevent the 
horrors of a rebellion, the celebrated Poor Law 
of this reign was enacted. Elizabeth thought 
she had set the currency question at rest, and 
" conquered the monster which had so long de- 
voured her people" Yet she was obliged to 
connive at a secret departure from her own 
standard ; and, before the termination of her 
reign, it was again publicly altered, in conse- 
quence of the nation, as the Lord Privy Seal 
and the Lord Treasurer declared, " having suf- 
fered great loss from the abuse or exchange;" 
or rather, it ought to have been said, from the 
Jews and bullion-dealers having got command 
of the nation through the enhancement of 
gold.* 

* It was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth that Mr. 
Greaves, a celebrated mathematician, wrote : -"If those 
advantages which one country may make on another in 
the mystery of exchanges ana valuation of coins, be not 
thoroughly discovered and prevented by such as sit at 
the helm of state, it may fare with them after much com- 
merce, as it does with some bodies after much food, that 
instead of growing full and fat, they may pine away, and 
fall into irrecoverable consumption." 
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2nd. In the reign of King William III. the 
French king had enhanced the money value of 
silver about 10 per cent.; and bullionists were 
pursuing a lucrative trade by sending the best 
part of our English silver to France. This 
caused a great scarcity of silver money in 
England, so that the gold guinea rose to 30$ 
sterling. 

Great distress was occasioned by this ; and, 
to remedy it, a re-coinage was resolved on. 
But this only increased the difficulty ; for gov- 
ernment were obliged to buy uncoined silver 
at a premium, and to borrow money at a high 
rate of interest, to carry the re-coinage into ex • 
ecution — " to the great profit" it is recorded,, 
u of all money lenders, and the great loss of all 
the rest of the nation? 

What caused the evil ? Why, a species of 
Bank Restriction Act, in the shape of a pro- 
hibition against the further coinage of guineas 
and their importation into the kingdom. This 
seems curious ; but it is not the less true : for 
it had the effect of throwing guineas into 
disuse ; and, as the Bank of England was new- 
ly established, bank-notes supplied their place; 
and as people found out that they could da 
without guineas, nobody would give 30s., or 
even 28s. for them ; and, when once that fool- 
ish prejudice was checked, which made the 
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people imagine they could not buy gold too 
dear, the marketable value of guineas fell very 
rapidly to 22*., and then the prohibition was 
withdrawn.* 

From that time, till 1773, the coin, both gold 
and silver, had become greatly reduced in 
weight, either by wear or artifice — but most 
probably the latter. In this year, the people, 
who were not conscious of the evils it would 
bring on themselves, were loud in their demands 
for a restoration of the standard. This was 
agreed on, and measures were adopted to bring 
in the gold. ' A contraction of the circulation 
was resorted to. This had the usual effect on 
the productive classes. The active and indus- 
trious part of the population were involved in 
great distress, and private credit is described as 
having been brought to a very low ebb. 

The re -coinage or restoration of the gold 
money was effected, but at such loss and in- 
convenience, and at such distress to the people, 
tlmt the corresponding restoration of the silver 

coinage was abandoned. 

* Sir William Davenant says, " During the re-coinage 
of the silver in 1696 and 1697, all great dealings were 
transacted in tallies, bank bills and goldsmith's notes. 
Paper credit did not only supply the place of running 
cash, but greatly multiplied the kingdom's stock ; for 
tallies and Dank bills did to many serve as well, and to 
some better, than gold and silver; and this artificial 
wealth, which necessity had introduced, did make us less 
feel the want of that real treasure which the war and 
our losses at sea had drawn out of the nation. " 
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Hence arose new difficulties. The Jews and 
bullion-dealers saw the advantage immediately 
of buying the new heavy guineas with the old 
light silver ; and as the silver was a legal tender 
as well as the gold, the Bank Directors began 
to see that the heavy guineas were leaving the 
country, and that nothing but the old depre- 
ciated silver was left behind. 

A law was forthwith enacted, limiting the 
extent of silver as a legal tender to 251. 

Previous to the new gold coinage, the Jews 

and bullionists had little control over the Bank ; 
because gold and silver being equally legal 
tenders, and as the lowest price was very much 
governed by the Bank and Excise, if it became 
profitable to export gold, the Bank could pay in 
silver, and vice versa ; and thus it could counter- 
act any ruinous exportation of our metallic 
circulation — their interest being also iliat of the 
community. 

But now that it became imperative to meet 
all demands on it in guineas of full weight or 
in silver, for payments of 25Z. and upwards, in 
weight as well as by tale, the Bank could no 
longer control the bullion market or protect our 
metallic circulation from exportation, but be- 
came itself subject to Jews and bullion-dealers. 
Hence ensued the pecuniary difficulties of the 
American war; the refusal of the Bank to 
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make advances on the loan in 1783 : the per- 
plexities of the Bank Directors between the years 
1795 and 1797 ; and, finally, the Bank Restric- 
tion A ct of that year.* 

The fourth restoration of the currency to 
what the bullionists call " a sound and healthy 
state " was in 1819, by what is called Peel's 
Bill, or Act for the resumption of cash pay- 
ments. 

But we will reserve our observations on 
this measure, and will treat of it in a separate 
chapter. 

Our present system of Money and Banking 
dates from the establishment of the Bank of 
England in 1694. It was the first public bank- 
ing establishment in England. Money lenders, 
doubtless, existed previously, and goldsmiths' 
notes, or receipts for gold, silver, or other 
valuables, used to circulate from hand to hand, 
along with Exchequer tallies, which formed at 
that time, no doubt, the currency, or artificial 
capital of the country. The Bank of England is 
simply a company of merchants, or a mercantile 
association for trading purposes. Its capital, 
which now, including the rest, is 14,000,000Z., 
was at the commencement only 1,200,000Z. 

* The foregoing account of the restorations of the 
standard, as it is called, in the reigns of Elizabeth. 
William ill., and in 1773, is from a pamphlet entitled 
" What is Money ? " published by Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 
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Its founder was William Paterson, a Scotch- 
man, who in the following year (1695) 
founded the Bank of Scotland. At first the 
Bank did not issue bills for less than 20Z. It 
was not till 1759 that it issued notes for 15L 
and 10L; and not till 1793 that it issued 51. 
notes. From 1797 till 1819 it issued 11. notes; 
and it was permitted to do so a second time 
from 1822 till 1829. 

The Bank possesses a monoply in its circu- 
lation within a circuit of 65 miles of London ; 
no other bank can issue notes within that dis- 
trict. By law it is obliged to pay its notes in 
gold at the fixed price of 3Z. 17s. 10%d. per oz. 
At the same time, with singular inconsistency, 
it is allowed to issue notes to the amount 
of 14,000,000Z., on the security of the Ex- 
chequer bills which it holds from government, 
which bills are not payable in gold, but depend 
for their validity solely on their being receiv- 
able in payment of taxes. 

Until 1826 no banking company was allowed 
to be formed in England or Ireland with more 
than six partners. The reason for this law, 
unless for the purpose of making banks weak 
in place of strong, we have never been able to 
find out. 

In Scotland there never was any limitation, 
as there was in England and Ireland, to the 
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number of partners in banking establishments. 
There, accordingly, Joint Stock Banks, with 
large bodies of proprietors, have existed : and 
just in proportion to the number of partners 
has been the strength and security of each 
bank. Banking in Scotland has accordingly 
flourished ; and during the period of 150 years, 
from 1695 till 1845, the loss to the public from 
the failure of Scotch banks cannot be estimated 
at more than 60,000Z. Until 1844 none of the 
Scotch banks possessed a monopoly in their 
circulation, to the exclusion of other companies. 
They are not prohibited from issuing 11. notes. 
With the use of these notes, although con- 
vertible into gold at the fixed price, as by law 
established, yet, as the people know the charac- 
ter of the banks, and have perfect faith in the 
notes, the country is enabled to dispense with 
gold, and such a thing as a sovereign is seldom 
seen. By means of its admirable system 
of banking — perfectly free until the recent 
legislative interference of Sir Robert Peel, and 
transformation of it into a monopoly in favour 
of the existing banks and limitation in the 
amount of their issues — Scotland has flourished 
in agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
in a greater degree than any other country on 
the face of the earth. Neither of the rebellions 
of 1715, nor of 1745, nor the panics of 1797 ? 
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nor of 1825, nor any other commercial crisis 
which has occasioned such disaster among the 
banks in England at various periods, has been 
able to shake the stability of the Scotch bank- 
ing system. We believe that at the present 
time there is not a private bank in Scotland. 
In the Appendix will be found a list of all the 
Joint Stock Banks at present in existence in 
Scotland, with lists of the dates of their estab- 
lishment, of the number of their partners, 
amounts of capital, etc. The number of banks 
in Scotland is twenty. The circulation of bank 
notes in Scotland was, during the four weeks 
ending 6th December, 1845, 3,804,031Z. The 
united paid-up capital of the Scotch banks is 
10,000,000Z., and the deposits they hold can- 
not be estimated at less than 25,000,000Z.* 

The crash among the English and Irish 
banks in 1825, caused a parliamentary inquiry 
to be instituted into the Scotch banking sys- 
tem : and, in the course of the inquiry, the 
superiority of the Scotch system becoming ap- 
parent, the Legislature was induced to alter 
the law of England, and to allow the forma- 
tion of Joint Stocks Bank in England and 
Ireland, with large proprietaries, the same as in 
Scotland. Since 1826, numerous Joint Stock 

* See Appendix also as to Scottish Banks in 1873 con- 
trasted with 1845. 

E 
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Banks have accordingly been established in 
England and Ireland. The principle has ex- 
tended to our colonial possessions : and in 
India, Australia, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the West Indies, and in Canada, Joint Stock 
Banks on the Scottish principle are now suc- 
cessfully established. With some remarkable 
instances of failure, arising from reckless and 
imprudent management, all the Joint Stock 
Banks have flourished ; and in numerous in- 
stances private banks have merged into Joint 
Stock Companies. 

In England there are about a hundred Joint 
Stock Banks, and 197 private banks. 

In Ireland there are ten Joint Stock Banks, 
besides the Bank of Ireland, which is now no 
longer a privileged bank, as its monopoly of 
issue within sixty-five miles of Dublin was 
abolished by Sir Robert Peel's " compleraen- 
tal " legislative measures of 1844 and 1845, 
for regulating the business of banking in the 
United Kingdom. 

In this instance of the Bank of Ireland, the 
principle of monopoly was rejected. In the 
continuance of the same monopoly in the case 
of the Bank of England, and the legislative 
prohibition of all new banks of issue, and the 
exclusive privilege conferred on the existing 
banks, the principle of monopoly was adopted. 
In the restriction of the issues of the banks of 
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England, Ireland, and Scotland, although the 
rule for determining what constitutes excess of 
issues is an arbitrary rule, and has no reference 
to the respective amounts of the population in 
the several countries, or their requirements for 
money, there is a recognition of the principle of 
uniformity ; but in the retention or continu- 
ance of one pound notes in the circulation of 
Scotland and Ireland, while they are abolished 
in England, the principle of uniformity is dis- 
carded. 

These incongruities, coupled with the incon- 
sistency of allowing an issue of 14,000,000Z. 
on a public debt, in the face of the principle 
that the paper currency of the country shall be 
immediately convertible into gold on demand, 
show that our national system of banking is 
devoid of coherence or general principles, 
and that Sir Robert Peel's recent legislation in 
reference to it has been a mere resort to make- 
shifts and expedients. 

The circulation of the Bank of 

England, according to the 

monthly return ending 6th 

December, 1845, is . . . £20,961,811 
Private and Joint Stock Banks 

in England and Wales . . 7,790,889 

Scottish Banks 3,804,031 

Irish Banks 7,716,830 

£40,273,561 
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Giving on the average 11 8s. for every man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom. 

But the circulation for the people of Eng- 
land (including the gold circulation, which is 
mostly confined to the people of England, which 
can hardly be less than 11. per head) is, with 
reference to the population, about 21. 14*. per 
head, whereas in Scotland it is only 1Z. 10*., 
and in Ireland it is less than 1/. per head. 

Compared with England, there is, therefore, 
no excess in the circulation of Scotland and 
Ireland ; and there was no necessity for any 
arbitrary restraint or curtailment of their 
issues. 

But we should like to have these questions 
determined : Is the comparative poverty of 
Scotland and Ireland the cause or the effect of 
their smaller monetary power, or deficient 
circulating medium ? And how is it that Scot- 
land, in every respect naturally a poorer 
country than Ireland, and with only about one- 
third of the population, has twice the number 
of banks, and a banking capital double that of 
Ireland? On what principle is one part of 
the people to have the privilege of making and 
using artificial capital, and another part is to 
be wholly denied that privilege ? How should 
one part be allowed the artificial means of 
enriching and improving their condition, and 
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the other be prohibited from adopting the 
same means, and consequently be kept in 
poverty ? 

From the time of the Conquest down to the 
Restoration, the annual taxation for the support 
of the crown, as well as all subsidies, were 
levied directly from the land. During the civil 
war, Excise taxes had been levied, but it was 
not till 1660 that they were legally imposed in 
lieu of the old feudal dues and casualties. The 
landed proprietors adopted them, because they 
contrived by means of such taxes to relieve 
themselves, and throw the burden on the 
shoulders of the labouring . and industrious 
classes, who hitherto had borne no share of the 
taxation. 

If, with the restoration, a new system of 
taxation was introduced, there came with the 
revolution of 1688 an entirely new system 
of money. It has been said, that for nothing 
was the Revolution so remarkable as the intro- 
duction of a Dutch system of finance. And 
there can be little doubt that the Bank of Eng- 
land was founded on the model of the Bank of 
Amsterdam, copied, as it was, from the banks 
of Venice and Genoa, which preceded it. In 
place of the old feudal monetary system, which 
lasted for 600 years, and which gave to the 
crown, in virtue of its sovereignty, the prero- 
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gative of issuing the money of the realm, and 
which, so far as it consisted of wooden tallies, 
receivable in payment of taxes, was the very 
best kind of money, the notes or obligations of 
the Bank of England, a company of merchants, 
came to be regarded as a superior kind of 
money ; and actually the government borrowed 
the notes of the bank, and gave in security Ex- 
chequer Bills, bearing interest, thus perverting 
the relation betwixt the sovereign and the sub- 
ject — making the crown debtor to the bank, in 
place of the bank debtor to the crown — sinking 
the Royal prerogative, and exalting the com.' 
mercial currency of a trading company over the 
money of the realm. 

The original capital of the Bank of England 
was lent to government. The outstanding 
tallies, which bore no interest, were funded, or 
converted into a debt against government, bear- 
ing interest ; and here we have the commence- 
ment of the funding system, as it is called, or 
system of borrowing on the faith of the interest 
being defrayed out of revenues raised from taxes 
on the people, without the lender having any 
right to demand payment of the principal sum; 
and in default of such payment, the interest 
becoming a permanent burden on the industry 
of the country — a millstone round the neck of 
the people in all future generations. 
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In the course of the 150 years which have 
elapsed, with the loans which have been raised 
to carry on the different w,ars in which the 
country has been engaged — Spanish war — 
American war — French war, etc. — the amount 
due by government, or the national debt, has 
reached, at the present day, the enormous sum 
in round numbers of 800,000,000Z. ; and the 
taxation requiring to be raised to pay the interest 
on the debt, and the expenses of the civil list, 
and army and navy, is in round numbers not 
less than 56,000,000/. per annum.* 

The idea of raising 56,000,000Z. of taxes by 
reverting to the old feudal system of direct 
taxation on the land, is out of the question ; as 
the whole landed rental of the kingdom, de- 
ducting ground rents for houses in towns, does 
not itself exceed that amount. 

Direct taxation cannot be resorted to in this 
country, except to perhaps a third of the neces- 
sary amount ; 36,000,000/., or thereabouts, of 
taxes will still remain to be indirectly levied. 
And reduce here, and augment or impose there, 

* In the war of 1688 we spent 36 millions sterling ; in 
the war of the Spanish Succession, 62 millions ; in the 
Spanish war, 54 millions ; in the Seven Years' War, 112 
millions ; in the American war, 136 millions ; in the war 
of the French Revolution, 464 millions ; and in the war 
against Buonaparte, 1159 millions ; thus forming a total 
expenditure for war, in 127 years (from the Revolution in 
1678, to the downfall of Napoleon in 1815), of 2023 mil- 
lions of pounds sterling. 
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shift as you may, the " great fact " still stares 
us in the face, that out of the annual income of 
the country 56,000,000/, of taxes must be one 
way or other annually raised and paid.* 

The question of the contest betwixt capital 
and labor in this country — how labor is 
ground down to the dust in this contest— or the 
condition OF England question — just comes 
to this : — Is there nothing in our restricted sys- 
tem of currency, founded on erroneous notions 
of MONEY, which has weighed down the indus- 
trious people of this country ever since 1819, 
and which throws the burden of taxation almost 
wholly on them ; and with such burden makes 
it a cruel tyranny to compel them to run the 
race of competition with those countries not so 
taxed, and to make the underselling the people 
of those countries in their own markets the great 
object of all their anxieties and toils ? 

Is there no way by which the industrious 
laborer may be relieved of this burden, and no 
way to transfer it to the rich — who ought to 
bear it ? Is there no way by which we may 
enter into competition with foreign countries 
with perfect freedom, without injury or in- 

• In 1873, the amount is £76,000,000— a prodigious 
increase in the aggregate amount, notwithstanding the 
reduction or removal of many particular taxes — in the 
quarter of a century during which the increase has oc- 
curred. 
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justice to any class, but, on the contrary, with 
advantage to all ? 

We shall endeavour to show that there is : 
but, first of all, it is necessary to expose the 
grievous fallacy which lies at the bottom of 
Peel's bill of 1819 ; and which is the real 
cause of all the social evils under which the 
country is laboring. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FIXED PRICE OP GOLD, AND BIU ROBERT PEEL'S CUR- 
RENCY MEASURES OF 1819, 1844, AND 1845. 

For 600 years, from the time of Henry I. till 
the reign of Queen Anne, the legal tender 
money of England consisted of wooden tallies, 
issued by the Exchequer, which circulated con- 
currently with the coins, or metallic money of 
the country.* In the tallies the people were 
furnished with means of paying the taxes re- 
quired by the state for its support. Symbolic 
or taxation money — money in the right sense 
of the word, viz. — an admonitory instrument or 
token receivable by Exchequer inpayment of taxes, 

* " This tally was one-half of a four sided rod or staff, 
on which, in its entire state, the sum it purported to re- 
present was carved in transverse notches, varying in 
width for thousands, hundreds, scores, pounds, shillings, 
and pence. 10001. was represented by a notch as broad 
as the palm of the hand ; 100/. by one the breadth of a 
thumb ; 201. by the thickness of the little finger ; 12. by 
that of a barleycorn ; for a shilling, the smallest piece 
possible was cut out ; a penny was marked merely by an 
incision, no wood being taken away. These signs were 
for the unlearned ; for others, as well as to guard against 
frauds, the sum was also written in ink on two opposite 
sides of the staff, the notched side not being one ; and 
finally, with a knife and mallet, the staff was cleft in two 
lengthwise, one part called the tally, or staff, or check, 
bearing one inscription and half the notches, being given 
to the person for whose service it was intended ; the 
other, called the counter-tally, being laid up in a safe 
place, until its tally should be brought in by the person 
who had last given value for it."— Taylors Essay on 
Money, p. 17. 
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in which real values could be expressed in price 
— was furnished to them free from the burden 
of interest to any third party for the use of it- 
Dr. Davenant of the Board of Trade, writing 
in 1796, says : — 

" We had upwards of 14,000,0007. in tallies, lottery 
tickets, bank stock, malt tickets, and securities of 
the like nature, which went from hand to hand, hav- 
ing their foundation in public faith. In this kind of 
currency the landlord received his rent duly : the land- 
lord sold the product of his farm at a high rate: wool, 
lead and leather bore a good price ; and, what was of 
great consequence, the manufacturers of the kingdom 
went on cheerfully" 

This statement, as to the high price of wheat 
is corroborated by the Table constructed by 
Mr. Taylor, from Sir G. E. Shuckburgh's 
Table, in 1798, of the price of wheat, and its 
value in gold grains, according to the Rev. 
R. Ruding's Table,* from which it appears 
that the average price of wheat in England 
from 1250 to 1700 was 5s 6d per bushel, 
whereas, from 1700 to 1780, under the new 
currency of the Bank of England, the 
price was reduced to 4$. 2d. per bushel. 
14,000,000Z. not convertible into gold at 
a fixed price on demand, and the population 
at the time not exceeding five or six millions, 
enabled the holders of all kinds of produce to- 

* See " Currency Investigated : Labourer's Protec- 
tion," p. 31. 
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exchange freely and fairly with each other. 
The general wealth was more generally diffused. 
In the good prices received, and better wages 
paid, " the common people " participated in the 
national wealth, which was not accumulated in 
large masses, as it is now by the capitalists, or 
monied men, through the operation of money 
laws, which, by cheapening or lowering prices — 
appreciating money and depreciating labor — 
enables the holders or dealers in money virtually 
to free themselves from taxation, and throw 
the whole burden on the laboring classes, and 
thus to engross all the real wealth of the coun- 
try to themselves. 

Whatever may have been the condition of 
the people at this time politically, there can be 
no doubt that their social condition, as respects 
substantial food, and plain home made but 
comfortable clothing, was superior to what it is 
now. It was then that our country received 
the designation of " Merrie England." It was 
in the days of government money that those 
noble institutions, Greenwich Hospital, Christ- 
church Hospital, and other right generous, truly 
liberal, and munificent institutions were founded 
and endowed, which contrast so unfavorably 
with the " Barracks," " Jails and Bridewells," 
" Union Workhouses," and other coercive in- 
stitutions of these modern days of " a restored 
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standard of value," " gold equivalent," " non- 
expansive " and " contracted " currency, or 
system of dear money and cheap commodities, 
or organised ascendancy of capital over 

LABOR. 

We have seen how the tallies came to be 
funded, and how the Bank of England came to 
usurp the Royal prerogative, and make its 
notes supply the place of the tallies in the cur- 
rency of the country. Under the new mone- 
tary system, introduced by the bank, the money 
or circulating medium came to be regulated, 
not by the amount of taxes exigible by the 
state, but according to what the bank considered 
best for its own interest. The Bank Directors 
had the power of making the currency or cir- 
culating medium plentiful or scarce, as they 
pleased, and of thus raising or lowering the 
prices of all commodities, " for it is the aggre- 
gate quantity of money circulating in a country 
which governs price? Accordingly, while we 
see that from 1200 till 1700 our farmers re- 
ceived a price equal to 5s. 6d. per bushel for 
their wheat, for 80 years afterwards they re- 
ceived only 4«. 2d. per bushel, although the 
annual taxation of the country had advanced in 
this period from 2,000,000*. to 10,000,000Z. 
How was this ? — 

"Simply because," says Mr. Taylor, "the esta- 
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blishment of the Bank of England in 1694, and the 
surrender in 1697 of the privilege of issuing taxation 
money into the hands of an irresponsible corporation, 
whose care was naturally to increase their own wealth, 
which they did with wonderful celerity and succees. 
The price of middling wheat which had been, agree- 
ably to the Eton tables, from the fifty years from 1650 
to 1699, 40*. 9dcfc. per quarter, or 5*. per bushel, 
averaged, for the next 50 years, from 1700 to 1749, 
not more than 42*. per quarter, or 4*. per bushel. 
This fall m price was the consequence of the Bank of 
England being authorised to enlarge its capital to 
2,201,171*., by adding to its Stock 1,0001,1712. in 
Exchequer tallies, while the rest were funded, which 
securities, by reducing its own issues,* it raised very 
speedily from a discount of 40 to 50 per cent, till 
they were worth 112 per cent. "By these means," 
says Anderson, in his "History of Commerce," the 
greatest estates were raised in the least time, and 
the most of them that had been known in any age, 
or in any part of the world, "f 

Money was made scarce ; and prices being 
lowered in proportion, all money lenders got 
hold of the property of their debtors at from 30 
to 40 per cent, discount. 

From the establishment of the Bank of Eng- 
land — at least from the funding of the tallies 
in 1699, taxation-money ceased in England 
while taxation was increased in amount every 

* The Bank circulation was, in 1698, 1,240, 000 J., and 
in 1699, 519,000^. 

t Currency Investigated. Labourer's Protection, 
p. 32. 
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year. From this period till 1797, or for about 
a century under the operation of a gold-equival- 
ent currency, the burden of taxation was borne 
chiefly by the productive classes. " Through- 
out this period," says Mr. Taylor, " we hear of 
nothing but complaints of distress, till at last, 
in 1797, the system failed, and the Bank of 
England stopped payment/' Then came the 
Restriction Act of Mr. Pitt, under which the 
Bank was authorised to discontinue all cash 
payments till the termination of the war. 

The war terminated in 1815, but the Bank 
restriction act was in force till 1789, being for 
a period of 22 years. We had, during this 
period, what is generally called an inconvertible 
paper currency, that is, a currency not conver- 
tible into gold at a fixed price, but receivable in 
payment of taxes, and convertible into gold at 
its market price, the same as in any other com- 
modity. This, then, with the difference that 
the Bank charged interest for its use, was taxa- 
tion-money ; and by means of this money the 
countiy was enabled to sustain the heavy ex- 
penditure of the war. Indeed, notwithstand- 
ing that expenditure, the country flourished; for 
all classes participated in the increased wealth 
— the high prices received by the producers in- 
cluded or covered the taxes which they had 
advanced to government on the import of raw 
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material or in the course of the manufacture of 
their goods, and also the high wages they paid 
to their work-people ; and accordingly, both 
the taxes to government and the wages were 
cheerfully paid. By means of this currency, 
the annual produce or wealth of the country, 
was equitaby distributed ; for the wealth which 
those who lived on the taxes, or on rents, or on 
interest for money, or on annuities, or public 
salaries drew from the industrious or productive 
classes, was returned in the high prices which 
those non-producing classes paid for their 
articles of consumption. The currency of this 
period, then, in permitting prices to rise beyond 
the ordinary or natural value of gold, in a 
degree commensurate with taxation, performed 
its proper function in distributing equitably 
amongst all classes, the national wealth. 
Though a period of War, the heavy expendi- 
ture was not felt — the people were not sub- 
jected to excessive toil — and notwithstanding 
the high price of wheat, which rose gradually, 
and almost in the exact ratio of a penny per 
quarter for every million of pounds sterling 
added to the national debt, and on an average was 
betwixt the years 1797 and 1815, about 90« the 
quarter, they were well fed and well clothed; and 
during this period, there was no " agricultural 
distress " — nor " manufacturing distress " — nor 
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" national distress " — such as we have been so 
often alternatively visited with during the 30 
years of Peace which have since elapsed — but 
of peace unaccompanied with that general en- 
joyment of Plenty which ought to follow in its 
train, characterised likewise as the period has 
been, by the existence of a totally different sys- 
tem of money — or by a contracted, in place of a 
sufficient currency. 

Although during the continuance of Pitt's 
" inconvertible " paper currency, England was 
enabled single-handed to face the world in 
arms, and was borne triumphantly through one 
of the severest contests in which a nation was 
ever engaged — although the population of that 
period was only 20,000,000, and raised 
72,000,000/. of taxes annually with greater ease 
than 28,000,000 now raise 56,000,000/.— al- 
though our comparatively limited foreign trade 
was then balanced by imports in our favour of 
nine, ten, or twelve millions of greater value 
than our exports, and was accordingly so much 
gain every year of real wealth to the country — 
and although we were paying off the debt every 
year after the war, and might have had it 
nearly altogether extinguished by this time, had 
we not altered the currency, still Parliament 
resolved that it should be altered, and that we 
should " restore the standard of value," and 
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" revert to the ancient monetary system of the 
country." 

This was done by the act of 1819, called 
"The resumption of Cash Payments Act/' 
or what is better known by the name of "Peel's 

Bill." 

The reasons assigned for this measure, as 

stated by Sir Robert Peel himself, in his speech 
introducing the Bank Charter Act of 1844, were 
that " men of sagacity " had observed that the 
exchanges had for a considerable period proved 
unfavourable to this country, in consequence 
of that "fatal" measure, as he called it, the 
Bank Restriction Act of 1797 ; and that the 
notes of the Bank of England had depreciated 
33£ per cent, in relation to gold ; and, there- 
fore, that it was absolutely necessary to cure 
the evil of a depreciated currency, and adopt 
" the sound and wholesome " measure of com- 
pelling the Bank to redeem its notes in gold 
sovereigns of 5 dwts. 3 grs. each, and at a price 
fixed of 20s each, or at the rate of 31. 17*. 
10^d, per oz. * 

This bill passed into law, notwithstanding 
the earnest remonstrances of Sir Robert Peel's 
own father, the late Sir Robert Peel, a man of 
great practical experience — in the face of the 
strongest protest of the Directors of the Bank 
of England, and against the representations of 
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many of the most eminent statesmen of the 
day, who all predicted the ruinous consequences 
to which it would lead. 

Never was a measure, so deeply affecting the 
interests and happiness of the great body of 
the people of this country passed in such de- 
plorable ignorance of the first principles of 
monetary science, and of the monetary history 
of England, or under such dreadful fallacies as 
to the nature of the alleged evils it pretended 
to cure. 

What is meant by the exchanges being 
against this countiy, which was so alarming to 
"Men of sagacity"? Exchange is neither 
more nor less than a comparison of the value of 
the money of our country with the money of 
another country. 

" For instance," says Mr. Capps, " our present 
sovereign is found on comparing (or weighing) it 
with French money, to be worth intrinsically 25 
francs, 20 centimes of that money ; this therefore is 
the par of exchange. In like manner, compared 
with the money of Amsterdam, the sovereign is 
found to be worth about 11 florins ; this par of ex- 
change is founded on the intrinsic worth of the silver 
and gold contained in the different coins. Now what 
Sir Robert Peel says * men of sagacity ' in the year 
1810 observed, was this, that whereas the paper- 
pound had formerly been worth 25 francs, 20 cen- 
times in French money ; it was found by these 'men 
of sagacity ' that at successive periods it kept con- 
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stantly decreasing in value, when compared with the 
money of other countries ; — that, compared with 
French money, the pound so fell in value, as that it 
became successively worth only 24, 23, 22, 20, 18, 
and even as little as 17 francs and some odd cen- 
times — that is, that the one-pound Bank Note which 
would have formerly purchased the silver * contained 
in 25 francs, 20 centimes would only at last purchase 
the silver contained in 17 francs.' '** 

But what is there alarming in this ? Why 
should this ap-preciation of gold, which caused 
the depreciation of the note, be considered an 
evil ? What was it but the corresponding rise 
in gold, which maintained its relation with 
wheat and iron, and other commodities, which 
rose in price as taxation was increased, and 
which, with reference to taxation, actually kept 
us at par with other Countries ? 

The incidence of taxation, which while it 
does not add to the intrinsic value of commodi- 
ties, ought to increase prices, seems to have been 
entirely overlooked by the authors of the 
measure of 1819. Suppose 5 dwts. of gold 
and four bushels of wheat to be equal values, 
or natural equivalents, and suppose a tax of 
33£ per cent, to be imposed on the wheat, it is 
absolutely necessary that the gold should be ap- 
preciated in symbolic or taxation-money, or 

• Lecture on the Currency, delivered at the British 
Coffee House, 13th June, 1844 p. 36. Samuel Clarke. 
Pall Mall. 
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should rise in price in the same ratio, in order 
to preserve its natural relative value with the 
wheat. If not, then the 5 dwts. of gold, equal 
to 20*., will purchase 2 65. Sd. worth of wheat. 

While the price of gold was not fixed, wheat 
rose in price beyond its natural value, almost 
uniformly at the rate of Id. per quarter in pro- 
portion to every million of debt which was con- 
tracted. Whereas, since 1829, the price of 
wheat has not, on the average, exceeded 50s. 
the quarter, which is 45$. or 50s. below what it 
ought to have been, so as to correspond with the 
amount of the debt and the annual taxation. 

Is it to be wondered at, then, that our agri- 
culturists should not have been making money 
— that our farmers are ill off — have no capital 
wherewith to cultivate their lands— cannot em- 
ploy laborers, and that the laborers whom they 
do employ are paid the smallest possible remu- 
neration for their labor? People cry out 
against the Corn -law ; but the Corn-law is in a 
great degree a nullity. It is neutralized by the 
Money-law. 

Sir Robert Peel supposed, that in adopting 
the pound sterling, or standard gold pound of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he was reverting 
to the " ancient monetary system of the coun- 
try." Now we have seen that the ancient 
monetary system, from the reign of Henry I. 
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till after the establishment of the Bank of 
England, was a system of taxation-money, pay- 
able in taxes, and not in gold at a fixed price. 
Again, the sovereign of Queen Elizabeth con- 
tained, as we have seen, 174 grs. of gold, where- 
as that which has been adopted as the standard 
in the reign of Queen Victoria, contains only 
123 grs. We have not returned, then, to the 
ancient monetary policy of the country, nor have 
we adopted what has been supposed to be 
the pound sterling, or standard of value; 
for if we had, then the pound in the 
silver of the present day would be equal to 
27«. In historical knowledge of our mone- 
tary system, Sir Eobert Peel seems to be 
deficient, as he appears to be ignorant of the 
distinction betwixt the standard of value and 
the measure of value, which, along with the 
school of political economists to which he be- 
longs, he confounds with each other. The 
pound of Elizabeth was a good enough measure 
of value, we may suppose, in her reign, but no 
more applicable to the present state of things 
in these days, under the pressure of enormous 
taxation, than the pound of William the 
Conqueror, of 540 grs., would be. 

The pound sterling may always be a coin of 
certain weight and fineness ; but government 



t 
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has no right to fix its price.* " It is the 
oblivion of this maxim, founded on the authority 
of Mr. Locke, which," says Sheriff Alison, u has 
produced, and will produce, as long as the 
present law on the subject lasts, such fatal effects 
from the obligation to pay in the precious 
metahr\ 

. These fatal effects are observable in the 
Duplication of the national debt and annual 
taxation of the country ; for just as prices are 
kept down by the fixed price for gold, are all 
fixed money payments enhanced. The farmer 
now pays two quarters of wheat for one, in all 
his money engagements, and every other pro- 
ducer in the same way. Those who live on 
taxes, rents, interest, annuities, accordingly all 
profit at the expense of the productive classes, 
on whose shoulders the burden of taxation is 
made to fall, by the adoption of a measure of 
value which does not include taxation. 

These fatal effects are observable in the 
injury done to the Home Market ; for just in 
proportion as so large a portion of the people 

* " It is necessary that your gold and silver should be 
coined, and have the king's stamp on it, in order to secure 
men in receiving it, that there is so much gold in each 
piece. But it is not necessary that it should have a fixed 
value put on it by public auth&rity. i '-~'LocKE. 

t " England in 1815 and 1845 ; or a Sufficient and 
Contracted Currency," p. 63. William Blackwood and 
Sons, 1845. 
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as form the productive classes are ill-remuner- 
ated, they cannot consume ; and so the home 
trade is circumscribed : whereas, give six 
millions of laboring men in the United King- 
dom 2*. a week additional wages, and it will 
lead to an increased consumption equal to 
30,000,000/. 

The evil is observable in the enormous loss 
which now is consequent every year in our 
Foreign Trade. To adopt the same measure of 
value in this country, so highly taxed, as is ap- 
plicable to countries not so taxed, and to force 
down prices at home to the level of these other 
countries, is to compel our productive classes to 
exchange their taxed products for the untaxed 
commodities of the foreigner. Accordingly, 
the whole of our foreign trade, since the 
adoption of the money law of 1819, has been 
to enrich the foreigner, and to so great an 
extent has this annual balance in favour of the 
foreigners reached, that estimated in real value, 
it cannot be computed at less for the year 1845 
than the prodigious sum of 70,000,000/.* 

♦ In the year 1843, the official value ) ^, 17 «« trjQ 

of our Exports was, \ lu/ ' 8// ^ /8 

The declared value, 52,276,449 

Balance in favor of the Foreigner, ... £65,600,829 

" Is such an extension in'the quantity oi our Exports at- 
tended with no proportionate extension in the price re- 
ceived, either a national or social advantage ? Is it a 
good tiling for this country to be converted into the slave 
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The evils of Absenteeism spring from the 
same cause ; for, by spending their incomes in 
untaxed countries, all our nobility and gentry, 
who in such numbers flock to the continent 
every year, wholly escape taxation ; whereas, if 
gold were allowed to rise in price, their incomes 
would be measured in so much less gold, and, 
pro tantOy the industrious classes in this country 
would be relieved. 

The evil is also observable in the Fluctuations 
in prices, and Panics and Stagnations in trade, 
which inevitably ensue from our present cur- 
rency being based on gold at a fixed price. For 
should prices rise in any degree in consequence 
of increased demand, then the foreigner, finding 
gold to be the cheapest commodity in the Eng- 
lish market, will take in return for his imports, 
not our goods, but our cheap gold. Hence not 
only is the sale of our goods restricted, but, in 
consequence of the gold being taken out of the 
country, the Bank of England finds it necessary 
to interfere in order to bring back the gold, 
which it does by what is technically called put- 
ting on the screw, that is contracting the cur- 
rency by refusing discounts and monetary ac- 

of the world, and to be yearly doomed to produce more 
work for less pay ? That may be a benefit to the slave- 
holder : is it an equal benefit to the slave himself ? 
Would it not be better for him to have less work and 
more pay ? "—-England in 1815 and 1845.— p. 104. 
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commodation ; hence prices are lowered, so that 
the gold may return to purchase the low-priced 
goods ; but the effect, in the first instance, is a 
panic, forced sales, losses in business, bank- 
ruptcies, stagnations in trade, non-employment 
of the laboring classes, and misery and starvar 
tion ; whereas, if gold were allowed to rise in 
price concurrently with the rise in the prices of 
other commodities, the equation in its value 
with theirs would be preserved, and the 
foreigner would reap no advantage, as our com- 
modities, with reference to their intrinsic value, 
though higher in price, would be kept at par 
with the untaxed commodities of the continent, 
and there would be none of those "drains" 
of gold, which are infallibly the precursors of 
commercial embarrassment and national dis- 
tress.* 

• We are aware how imperfectly we have illustrated 
the "fatal " workings of reel's monetary system. Wo 
would strongly advise all who are interested in the well- 
being of the great body of the people of England — the 
industrious classes -to study ana make themselves mat- 
ters of the writings of Mr. John Taylor. In his work en- 
titled " Currency Investigated" they will find the fallacy 
of the idea that the depreciation of the pound of account 
is an evil most completely exposed ; and the principle 
that gold should, as a matter of justice and necessity, be 
permitted to rise in price in the ratio of taxation trium- 
phantly vindicated. The depreciation of the unit or 
found of account is nothing but the appreciation of gold, 
f gold should rise from 44 to 60, just as a 06th part U 
one-third less than a 44th, will the pound or unit virtually 
fall to 13*. 4d. in place of 20*. ? Peel's legislation con- 
travenes this law of equation, and hence the fixed price 
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In 1818, the population of England was 
14,000,000, and the circulation of notes, or 
paper currency of the country, was 48,000,000Z, 
being at the rate of 31. 6s. Sd. per head ; since 
then, the currency has been contracted, till 
now, we have only 11. Ss. per head. On what 
principle is it, that the means of distributing 
the products of industry should have been thus 
contracted, just as population has increased, and 

of gold is rendered, an unjust in place of a just measure 
of exchange ; and in place of being a fixed standard, it 
positively unfixes all values, and is just about as wise a 
measure as it would be to attempt to fix the mercury in 
the thermometer, and insist that the degree it indicated 
always was a true index of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere. It is as necessary that gold should be left free to 
rise and fall, in order that it may justly measure other 
values — as it is that the mercury should rise and fall. 

The principle is also ably illustrated in an admirably 
condensed statement of the whole question and relative 
diagram entitled, " The Pitt and the Peel Pound," by 
Mr. Alexander Wilson, the Honorary Secretary of the 
Society for the Emancipation of Industry. In the 
columns'of the Sentinel Newspaper, published weekly, 
the "fatal" operation of Peel's Bill, is exposed, by its 
able Editor, from time to time, in an uncommonly lucid 
and forcible manner. The Bankers' Circular, the Morn- 
ing Post, The Sun, The Pictorial Times, the Midland 
Counties Herald, the National Reformer, all advocate, 
with great ability, and a full knowledge of the subject, 
the cause of monetary reform — and demonstrate, that 
without free trade in money free trade in other commodi- 
ties will prove simply a farce. The Times and Morning" 
Chronicle, " certain good reasons them thereunto mov- 
ing," are the organs of the Bullionists or money monopo- 
lists. They accordingly deem the cause of monetary re- 
form a delicate subject to touch on, and choose to preserve- 
a discreet silence thereupon. It is too esoteric in their 
estimation to be permitted to become the subject of 
popular enlightenment. Like Demetrius the silversmith, 
they exclaim, "Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! " 
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their powers of multiplying these products, or 
increasing their wealth, have been augmented ? 
On what principle deprive an active, industri- 
ous, and enterprising people of instruments for 
carrying on their industrial operations? Why 
condemn an educated and enlightened, a civi- 
lized and Christian community, by whose mem- 
bers, mutual faith and confidence, mutual 
credit, in short Christian co-operation, can be 
best practised, to the use of gold and silver 
money, or a commercial currency, controlled by 
the quantity of gold and silver in the country ; 
continually fluctuating in its aggregate amount, 
but tied down, notwithstanding, to a fixed 
price ? Why deny them the power of credit ? 
Why compel them to use gold and silver in- 
struments of trade and husbandry — gold yard 
measures as it were — silver spades as it were ? 
Why are they in exchanging with one another 
— distributing each other's wealth — required by 
law to use golden beams andscales, silverweights 
and measures ? Wealth all around ! Store- 
houses and Granaries filled with food ! Ware- 
houses stuffed to the roof with broad cloth I 
Shops crammed with every good thing ! And 
yet we must neither touch, taste, nor handle ! 
We must " cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
with the bare imagination of a feast," simply 
because we are under the delusion, that pieces 
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of gold, of fixed price, are alone the competent 
instruments of interchange. "Water, water, 
all around, and not a drop to drink !" simply, 
because the law ordains we shall not fetch the 
water except in golden pitchers. Alas! are we 
not forsaking the living God ? Are we not 
putting our faith in gold and silver ? Are we 
not saying : — I have made gold my hope, and 
said to the fine gold, Thou art my confidence"? 
In our fixed gold standard have we not raised 
a golden-headed image, before which the peo- 
ple are required to bow down and worship ? 
Have we not erected a temple to Mammon in 
our land ? And, in upholding the standard so 
pertinaciously as he does, while the people are 
crushed to the very earth in consequence, is not 
Sir Robert Peel only ministering as the high 
priest therein ? 

If there be one measure more than another, 
calculated to bring about the decline and fall 
of Britain — to counteract the influence of re- 
ligion and the efforts of education — to cause the 
people to retrograde into barbarism — it is the 
course of policy which has been pursued since 
181 9, of exalting gold over every other com- 
modity or product of industry — of giving a 
power and ascendancy to the holders of gold 
and silver over the producers and holders of all 
other descriptions of real wealth — of conferring 
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on the holders of gold the monopoly of money, 
and denying to the owners and possessors of 
other kinds of wealth the right to coin their 
credit, and actually compelling them, not only 
to reckon j but to discharge all payments in the 
measure of value itself. 

" Connected with this subject [the revenue]," says 
General Harrison, the late President of the United 
States, in his inaugural address, delivered in Decem- 
ber, 1840, " is tlie character of tlue currency. The 
idea of making it exclusively metallic, however well 
intended, appears to me to be fraught with more 
fatal consequences than any other scheme (having no 
relation to the personal rights of the citizens) that has 
ever been devised. If any single scheme could pro- 
duce the effect of arresting at once that mutation of 
condition by which thousands of our most indigent 
fellow-citizens, by their industry and enterprise, are 
raised to the possession of wealth, that is one. If 
there is one measure better calculated than another 
to produce that state of things so much deprecated 
by all true republicans, by which the rich are daibj 
adding to tlieir hoards, and the poor sinking into 
penury, it is an exclusive metallic currency. Or if 
there is a process by which the character of the coun- 
try for generosity and nobleness of feeling may be de- 
stroyed by the great increase and necessary toleration 
of usury, it is an exclusive metallic currency. " 

A people may be politically enslaved, they 
may be kept in subjection by the strong hand, 
but the open tyranny of the sword is not so 
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dire as the secret tyranny of gold. To enslave 
a people by keeping them poor and miserable, 
by compelling them to give long hours of toil 
and large quantities of their products in ex- 
change for small quantities of gold, or, in other 
words, to subject them to cheapness, and 
prevent their labor and industry from rising in 
value, is a system of policy at once sordid and 
ungenerous y mean and dastardly. Instead of 
being in conformity with, it is in complete op- 
position to, " the ancient monetary policy " of 
England : it is " a Dutch system of finance." 
From this system, we were freed during the 
war under the monetary policy of Pitt. The 
country then flourished, despite of the war. 
But the Peel pound has restored the Dutch 
system; and just as the characters of their 
authors are unlike, the Peel pound is unlike 
the Pitt pound. Pitt was a man of enlarged 
views; he died poor but he enriched his 
country — Peel is a man of huckster capacity, 
who will die rich ; but the acquisition of his 
vast riches has been concomitant with the im- 
poverishment of the great body of his country- 
men. 

What was it but this system of enhancing 
money and depreciating labor which constituted 
the tyranny of the Jews over the Canaanites ? 
For " making the ephah small and the shekel 
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great, and falsifying the balances by deceit," the 
Jews incurred the wrath of the Almighty. 
What is it but the same principle which is con- 
demned when St. Paul denounces the love of 
money, or the over valuing, or the purchasing 
of gold and silver too dear, as " the root of all 
evil " ? What brought about the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire ? 

' * During the entire agea of Trajan and the An- 
tonines," says Sismondi, "a succession of virtuous 
and philosophic emperors followed each other ; the 
world was at peace, the laws wore wise and well ad- 
ministered ; riches seemed to increase ; each succeed- 
ing generation raised palaces more splendid, monu- 
ments and public edifices more sumptuous than the 
preceding; the senatorial families found their revenues 
increase, the treasury levied greater imposts. But it is 
not on the mass of wealth, it is on its distribution, that 
the prosperity of states depends ; increasing opulence 
continued to meet the eye, but man became more 
miserable ; the rural population, formerly active, 
robust and energetic, were succeeded by a foreign 
race, while the inhabitants of towns sank in vice and 
idleness, or perished in want, amidst the riches they liad 
themselves created. ,,# 

How closely does this description of Rome 
resemble the condition of England at the 
present day, — " the rich becoming richer, the 
poor, poorer ; " " great wealth dwelling side by 
side with great poverty ; " our capital increas- 

* Italian Republics— p. 9. 
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ing ; our people perishing, amid the riches they 
have themselves created ! 

And from the same cause, in both cases, the 
u voracity of one class," occasioning, "the pen- 
ury and oppression of the other." Peel's Bill 
of 1819, which was passed without any re- 
ference to indirect taxation, or any provision 
for it by reduction of the public burdens, or 
fixed money payments, to the altered standard 
of value, has thrown the whole burden of the in- 
direct taxes on the poorer classes of our indus- 
trious population, and has forced them to pay 
annually, more than 30,000,000 1, a year, which 
during the war, in the high prices they paid for 
all articles of consumption, had been borne by 
the wealthy classes. 

"More than six hundred millions have been 
wrung," says Mr. Taylor, " since 1819, from the 
overworked and underfed bodies of the wretched be- 
ings who have been the victims of this ill-considered, 
this cruel measure ; which still demands its annual 
sacrifices of human life, to an extent horrible to con- 
template. Compared with this, the prostrate Hin- 
doos before the car of Juggernaut, the aged people 
swept away by the Ganges, the widows sacrificed at 
suttees, and even all the lives lost and miseries en- 
dured by an accursed slave trade, dreadful as these 
things are, fail to exhibit, in their immediate and re- 
mote effects, a mass of human suffering equally ap- 
palling.* 

* Currency Explained, — p. 26. 
G 
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This system of making money scarce and 
dear, making it so scarce with relation to other 
commodities, that their value falls in relation 
to the money, and that large quantities of the 
commodities have to be exchanged for small 
quantities of the money, creates a dire struggle 
for money : it is made an object of such keen 
desire, that in its attainment, men forget that 
they may pay too dear for it. In place of con- 
sidering it a means to an end, they regard it as 
the sole end of their being; and they 
sacrifice, not only their bodily health, by ex- 
treme labor, but all moral integrity and mental 
independence, to secure the largest share to 
themselves. All u generosity and nobleness of 
feeling" in the national character, as General 
Harrison says, " comes to be destroyed." By 
the money standard every thing is judged. 
" A good man " is a man possessed of money. 
The economy of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
governs the spirit of our legislation. The 
largest amount of revenue is the surest sign of 
the national well-being. The smallest expen- 
diture in support of the poor, the most perfect 
administration of the law, and if our annual 
exports shew great in figures, we are held to 
be carrying on a profitable foreign trade, 
though our imports in return may not be equiv- 
alent to one third, when estimated in what con- 
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stitutes their real value, the labour employed 
in their production. We mistake the sign for 
the thing signified. In our deadly competi- 
tion for gold, in our anxiety to get hold of, and 
to accumulate it, by sacrificing or giving away 
large quantities of our goods annually in ex- 
change for small quantities of gold, and toiling 
and starving our people to enable us to do this, 
we forget, that gold and silver are not re-pro- 
ductive. We forget that there is that which 
il withholdeth more than is meet, yet tendeth 
to poverty ;" whereas, if we would give our at- 
tention to real, or living wealth, in all its 
powers of re-production, just as we are told 
that there is that which " scattereth and yet 
increaseth," we should find that, in communi- 
cating a bountiful share of the wealth they 
create to our laboring men, and by paying 
them high wages for their labor, by their in- 
creased consumptionincreased production would 
be required; trade would be stimulated, produc- 
tion and consumption would go hand in hand ; 
and we should hear nothing of those dogmas 
of " over-production," " over-population," etc., 
which a false system of political economy has 
inculcated ; and which arise, not from the in- 
ability of the people to consume, or because all 
their wants are supplied, but because the legis- 
lature conceives that the accumulation of gold 
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in the coffers of the Bank of England, under 
pretence of keeping the foreign exchanges in 
our favour, is the summum bonum of all civil 
polity, the great end of national exertion ; and 
that, provided this end be accomplished, it 
matters not that the people be kept in idleness, 
their energies be wasted, and their comfort and 
happiness destroyed. What is it that induces 
all gambling and speculation, all the jobbing 
on the Stock Exchange and in the Share 
Market, all the craft and cunning, falsehood 
and fraud, by which modern mercantile enter- 
prize is now so unfortunately characterised? 
The auri sacra fames, the accursed thirst for 
gold, induced by our gold-equivalent currency. 
The lionest pursuit of industry has now no 
chance ; cheap prices — dear money, afford no 
opportunity for gaining a comfortable or re- 
spectable livelihood by the steady pursuit of 
business, or in the quiet walks of trade. Po • 
litical corruption, mercantile cupidity, specula- 
tion, gambling, jobbing, fraud, and falsehood, 
not to refer to the many broken hearts, pining 
in obscurity, and suffering all the ills of 
poverty, through the artificial scarcity of money, 
or the thousands of respectable females driven 
from the paths of virtue just from the same 
cause — prices being so low, labor so cheap, that 
it is impossible for them to earn an honest liveli- 
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hood; — all are the natural consequences of 
Peel's Bill. How true is it that money may 
be bought too dear ! How true, that the love 
of money, or the inordinate desire which is the 
result of a wicked law, compelling us to pay too 
dear for it, is " the root of all evil." 

It is cheering and satisfactory that the people 
are beginning to discern the truth on this 
great question. There are symptoms of the 
awakening of the minds of the people to a con- 
sciousness that there is no inevitable necessity, 
let Sir Kobert Peel, Lord John Kussell, and 
Lord Brougham say what they please to the 
contrary, why, in the midst of abundance they 
should be starving — why, with the power of 
creating wealth ad infinitum, and of a spirit of 
enterprise and energy of purpose adequate to 
the greatest undertakings, they should not be 
insured the greatest amount of social happi- 
ness, instead of being denied that happiness, all 
through false doctrines of political economy, 
and an ignorant and unscientific, or fraudulent 
and wicked, and totally inadequate monetary 
system. Already it has been proposed, that 
the railway world should issue their own cur- 
rency, so as to free themselves from depend- 
ence on the capitalists, or exclusive and legally 
protected money power.* The working classes 

* Vide Mr. Rowcroft'a admirable pamphlet, entitled, 
* 'Currency and Railways. " Smith and Elder, 1846. 
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are establishing banks of industry, to be work- 
ed by their own currency — mutual exchange 
companies are multiplying — also investment 
associations, all tending to new organisations 
of credit, founded on, and representing not 
only realised wealth, but the skill, enterprise, 
industry, and capacity to create new wealth, 
and the integrity, energy, and intelligence, or 
moral and intellectual power of the people 
themselves, by which means a commercial 
currency will be constituted, independent of 
the government, broader in its foundation, 
more enduring, more efficient for its purposes, 
than all the gold 

" which far 
" Outshines the wealth of Ormus and of Ind ;" 

or than all the gems 

" The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BEMEDY. — LET GOLD BE LIBERATED FROM ITS FIXED 
PRICE — CONCURRENTLY WITH FREE TRADE IN 
CORN, LET THERE BE FREE TRADE IN MONEY. 

A great many who admit the mighty injustice 
committed by the act of 1819, suppose that the 
evils it inflicted on the people have long ago 
ceased, and are not now felt. This, however 
is a great mistake. Hear what Sheriff Alison 
says on this point : — 

"It is often said that the bill of 1819 was a great 
error, but that it has been got over ; the prices have 
become accommodated to the new and diminished 
amount of the currency ; that the sufferers by it are 
bankrupt, dead, and buried ; and that every thing 
Would be thrown into confusion again, if any change 
were now made. There never was a greater mistake. 
The seven hundred and seventy-five millions of the 
national debt has not become accommodated to *he 
change. The fifteen hundred millions of private debt 
in the community has not found its debtors inured to 
the change. The payers of taxes whose incomes have 
been lowered fifty per cent, by its effects, have not 
become reconciled to the change. The manufactur- 
ing and commercial classes, exposed every five or six 
years to a frightful monetary crisis, fatal to a large 
part of the persons engaged in business, in conse- 
quence of the present obligation on the bank to pay 
in specie at the mint price, are not enamoured of it. 
The farmers, who find the prices received for their 
produce lowered from 60 to 75 per cent, are not re- 
conciled to it. The landlords, whose embarrassments 
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are hourly increasing, and one-half of whom are in a 
state of hopeless insolvency, from the consequent and 
unavoidable reduction of their rents, are not accom- 
modated to it. The nation, whose resources have 
been so seriously impaired by its effects, that any in- 
crease of revenue from indirect taxation has become 
impossible, and the ultima ratio of an income tax in- 
dispensable in the thirtieth year of peace, has not be- 
come accustomed to it. The evils of the system, as 
long as it is adhered to, are lasting, corroding, and ir- 
removable. They are not over, they are only m their 
infancy.* 

And what is the nature of the evil ? Simply 
that by fixing the price of gold, and as- 
suming it at this fixed price as the standard 
of value, all other commodities are measured 
thereby : consequently no higher price can be 
obtained. Taxes ought to be added to, or in- 
cluded in price ; but commodities into the pro- 
duction or creation of which taxes have entered, 
are measured by untaxed gold, or according to 
a standard applicable only to natural values or 
untaxed commodities : the producers of wealth, 
or the industrious productive classes come, 
therefore, to be exclusively burdened with the 
payment of the whole of the indirect taxes, and 
the rich idle consumers who obtain articles of 
consumption minus the taxes, escape scot free. 
The employer of labor finding he cannot obtain 
a profit in adequate prices, is obliged to resort 

* England in 1815 and 1845, p. 109. Blackwood & Sons. 
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to every method of cheap production, by reduc- 
ing the wages of his laborers — employing 
women and children in lieu of adult male labor, 
and again substituting machinery for women 
and children : thus low wages, non-employ- 
ment and starvation stalk throughout the land ; 
the poverty of the working classes re-acts on 
the class of small traders above them ; 
their restricted means on the class of 
wholesale dealers above them ; the natural 
healthy internal home trade of the coun- 
try is destroyed. Here then, we find the 
reason why " capital " does not find sufficient 
scope in our home or country trade, which is 
the natural channel in which it ought to flow — 
giving back — just as the sun returns in fertiliz- 
ing showers the moisture it has drained from 
the earth — by means of fair and adequate 
prices, and ample wages, the money which it 
has drained from all the industrious classes in 
taxes, rents, tithes, poor-rates, interest, and 
profits ; such return, indeed, being as absolutely 
essential to the health of the body politic, as 
the reflux of the blood from the heart to the 
extremities is to the natural body. "If the 
lower classes" says Robert Hall, " are involved 
in wretchedness, the more elevated shall not en" 
joy their prosperity unimpaired? For want of 
attention to this truth — from forgetfulness to 
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the comfort and happiness of the working 
classes — from not allowing them in wages 
a just share of the aggregate wealth, 
which they mainly, by their own labor, 
create — by cheapening their labor and their 
produce — that is by protecting gold by a 
fixed price, so that they are compelled to 
give large quantities of their labor — long hours 
of wearisome toil, and large quantities of their 
produce in exchange for small quantities of 
gold or money ; in short, by keeping them down 
in place of raising them up in the scale— mak- 
ing them slaves socially when we cannot do it 
politically — the body politic is now suffering all 
the evils of congestion — the blood does not flow 
to the extremities — the circulation is impeded. 
In consequence of its unjust treatment of 
labor, capital itself is now suffering, It 
cannot find vent. In speculations, or great 
gambling transactions, out of the ordinary 
course of honest and steady business, and in 
extended foreign trade, it convulsively seeks 
relief, overlooking the fact that fitful periods 
of commercial excitement have ever been 
followed by languor and prostration, and that 
cheapness and reduction in the wages of laboif, 
and consequent deterioration of the working 
classes have been the never-failing concomitants 
of all extension of our foreign trade. How, 
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indeed, can it be otherwise, when extended 
foreign trade is only to be accomplished by 
underselling the foreign producer ? And how 
can we undersell, unless we produce cheaper ? 
And how can we produce cheaper, unless our 
labourers are supported cheaper? Cui bono, 
then, extended foreign trade ; if it involve the 
degradation of the British labourer ? Foreign 
trade of this sort is virtual slavery to the great 
bulk of our population ; and foreign nations 
become their task masters. 

In sovereigns of 5 dwts. 3 grains, the whole 
annual produce of Great Britain, agricultural, 
manufacturing, mineral, and piscatorial, can 
hardly be valued at more than 500,000,000*. 

It may be divided as follows, viz : — 
Public Taxes .... £50,000,000 
Local Taxes, including Tithes 

and Poor Eates . . . 50,000,000 
Kent of Lands and Houses . 100,000,000 
Interest and Profits . . 175,000,000 
Wages 125,000,000 



£500,000,000 
The population is 28,000,000. Of thess, 
one-fourth or 7,000,000 constitute the non- 
productive classes. Deduct 4,000,000 paupers, 
however, and there are only 3,000,000 who 
are supported out of the taxes, tithes, een^ 
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interest, and profits. These .consume 
three-fourths of the annual wealth of the 
country, or have incomes at the rate of 1201. 
per head, each man, woman, and child, leaving 
just one-fourth for 21,000,000 labourers, or at 
the rate of 6Z. per head for each man, woman, 
and child of this class of the population. What 
a fearful and unjust disparity is here ! 

How can any man have the effrontery to 
maintain that cheapening produce will improve 
the condition of the British labourer ? Does 
not cheap produce make dear money ? And is 
it not demonstrable, nay self-evident, that if 
you cheapen produce, you just enable the non- 
productive classes to command a larger pro- 
portion of the national wealth — you just, in a 
corresponding degree, augment the burdens of 
the productive classes, and strengthen the 
dominion of capital over labor. 

How, then, is labor to be emancipated from 
this dominion of capital ? Simply by doing 
away with the fixed price of gold or absurd 
artificial standard of value enacted by the law of 
1819, and by freeing the Bank of England from 
the obligation of paying their notes in gold at 
37. 17*. 10$d. per oz. Gold is simply the measure 
of value. As a measure it is preferred to corn, or 
any other commodity, just because it condenses 
great value in small bulk. But it is as absurd to 
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fix its price, as it would be to fix the price of 
the quarter of wheat, and compel the bank to 
redeem its notes in quarters of wheat at that 
price, however different the price might be in 
the market. Then, as a standard, to fix the 
price of gold makes it no more a standard, than 
to fix the mercury in the thermometer to a cer- 
tain degree (were that possible) would be a 
standard. Indeed, the supposition, that by 
fixing the price of gold you obtain a fixed 
standard, is as absurd as the supposition, that 
after regulating a chronometer by the meridian 
of Greenwich, it will, in all longitudes, be a 
correct and infallible indicator of the sun's alti- 
tude. This is Sir Robert Peel's mistake. He 
would make his standard the measure of all 
values, whether at Odessa, Dantzic, or New 
Orleans — without reference to the different 
degrees in the conditions of the people — their 
modes of living — their burdens, either of rent, 
taxes, or of any other kind. He is like the 
commander of a ship, ignorant of navigation, 
who does not understand the sextant, and can- 
not take an observation. By sticking to his 
chronometer, his crew do not get their meridian 
till long after the sun goes down — not only so, 
but the vessel is on a wrong course, and the 
chances are it will not return to port, but will 
be wrecked on some foreign shore. 
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The flagrant error lies in mistaking the mea- 
sure of value for the standard of value. 

The evil of this mistake may be illustrated 
in this way : a map represents a district or 
county. The county, say, is 20 miles square. 
The map is 20 inches square, constructed ac- 
cording to a scale or measure of an inch to a 
mile. 

The currency or circulating medium of the 
country, may be compared to the map, call it 
20,000,000Z. sterling, and say it represents a 
certain aggregate amount of real wealth, com- 
puted in gold sovereigns of the value of 20$. 
each. 

The map may be reduced one-half. It will 
still represent the county. But in this case, the 
half inch comes to represent a mile. 

So may the aggregate amount of currency 
be reduced one-half, and all commodities will 
fall in price accordingly ; but if the pound, or 
unit of account be not reduced — be not de- 
preciated — if the gold sovereign be fixed in its 
price, and the law will not allow it to rise, the 
pound will then measure double of every thing 
it did before, to the great loss of all the produc- 
tive classes, and the corresponding gain of the 
monied, non-productive classes, or idlers who 
live on taxes, rents, tithes, etc., etc. 

It is no paradox, then, to say, that Peel's fixed 
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price unfixes all values, and operates secretly 
and insiduously in favor of the monied power.* 
In what other way — to what other cause but 
this, is it owing that the moneyed classes, few 
though they be, your capitalists, bullionists, 
and millionaires, are every year — nay, every 
day, becoming richer, adding to their hoards, 
while their industrious fellow-countrymen are 
becoming only still more wretched ? To what 
other cause is it owing that those men are 
getting possession of all the land, and are sup- 
planting the ancient aristocracy and the class 
of independent yeomen, the cultivators of their 
own lands? How truly did Queen Elizabeth 
describe a false standard of value, which 
measured every thing in favor of money or 
capital, and against labor, as "the monster 
which devoured her people /" 

* The secret lies here ; the aggregate quantity of money 
has been gradually lessened during the existence of Peel's 
monetary policy; but the quantity composing each aliquot 
part of which the whole is composed, has not, at the 
same time, been lessened. The pound, or unit of account, 
is kept at 5 dwts. (3 grains), whatever the aggregate 
quantity of gold may be. For the sake of illustration, 
suppose 100 to represent the whole gold or bullion which 
forms the basis of the circulation — 5 dwts. or a sovereign 
being the unit, and therefore the 100th part of the whole; 
but suppose the bullion reduced, by a foreign drain, 20 
per cent., or to 80, the 100th part would then no longer 
be 5 dwts ; it would be only 4 dwts. But we fix the 
unit, and therefore, in the case supposed, the 5 dwts. are 
raised from the 100th to the 80 part ; that is, it is en- 
hanced in value 20 per cent. So that we see how, by this 
juggle of a fixed price for gold, the money power main- 
tains its unjust ascendancy. 
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Let us then remove the protection in favor 
of gold, while we do away with all other pro- 
tective duties. Let gold find its level — let it 
rise in price commensurately with taxation. The 
pound of account in this case, as gold rises in 
price, will de-predate. All the fixed burdens 
will be lessened in proportion. In place of a 
paper currency, each pound of which represent- 
ed, and was equivalent to five dwts. three 
grains of gold, we shall have a currency con- 
sisting of pounds, equivalent to — say four dwts. 
only. 

Estimated in this currency, ^ 

our annual produce would > £600,000,000 

b( ? . ' 

Let it be divided as before, the fixed burdens 

remaining the same. 

Public taxes £50,000,000 

Local taxes, including tithes 50,000,000 

Rent of lands and houses, 100,000,000 

Interest and profits, . . . 1 75,000,000 

Wages, 225,000,000 



£600,0000,000 

By means of such a currency, then, it is seen 
how 21,000,000 labourers would have their 
income nearly doubled — how they would be 
relieved of taxation, and the burden would be 
thrown on the rich, who, by Peel's Bill were ne- 
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fariously freed from that burden ; and how it 
would effect a more equitable distribution of 
national wealth. 

" With the distributive power which such a cur- 
rency gives, the wealth of the country is proportion- 
ally diffused through all classes of society, in their 
several grades, and as no excessive toil is exacted 
from the labourer in field or factory, a fair oppor- 
tunity is given him of raising himself in the social 
scale."* 

As to Foreign trade, our high prices would 
not interfere with the intrinsic value of our 
goods or produce. The foreigner would un- 
doubtedly sell us his goods at the high prices, 
but then, these high nominal prices would re- 
present just the quantity of gold which would 
be the fair value for his goods : so when we 
sold abroad, we should take just the quantity 
of gold which would be a fair value, knowing 
that the gold would command the high prices 
in our own currency ; and thus, foreign trade 
may be extended — the foreign exchanges no 
doubt, in this case being against us — but being 
so only nominally. 

"Under such a currency," says the author of the 
Pitt Pound versus the Peel Pound, "the paper pound 
becomes the pound of account in all transactions in 
this country ; and it derives its value from being re- 
ceived at the treasury in payment of taxes. Its value 

* Pitt Pound versus Peel Pound. 

H 



% 
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is regulated by the amount of indirect taxation. It 
loses its power of purchasing as taxation is increased. 
It increases its power of purchasing as taxation is 
diminished. Under this system, no panics, no fluc- 
tuations in price can be experienced, the pound pre- 
senting a uniformity of value, indicated by the gradual 
operation of taxation. Under this system, all our 
wealth remains among as and we may confer as much 
of it as we please on the indtistrious classes of society, 

BY INCREASING THE WAOB3 OF THE LABORER AND 
ARTI8AN." 

Let us accordingly free ourselves from the 
idea, that gold has some quality in it which 
makes it more valuable than any other com- 
modity. Let us bear in mind, that we may 
purchase it too dear. On the same principle 
that it is deemed right to buy corn cheap — that 
is, to give a small quantity of money in exchange 
for a large quantity of corn — it is right that I 
should buy money cheap, by giving a small 
quantity of corn in exchange for a large quan- 
tity of money. Two parties exchanging with 
each other cannot buy cheap. One or other 
must lose, if there is to be any buying cheap. 
This needs no demonstration ; and there- 
fore the celebrated maxim, "to buy cheap 
and sell dear," is neither more nor less 
than a new translation of " Heads I win, tails 
you lose." In contravention of the maxim,, 
however, Great Britain, ever since 1819, has 
been buying dear and selling cheap — nay wn- 
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derselling, and by the process has been impov- 
erishing her people. 

" Occurrite morbo " — let us abrogate the fixed 
price for gold. Let the crown assume the ex- 
ercise of the royal prerogative, and issue taxa- 
tion money in the shape of Exchequer notes 
(not bearing interest), in sets of 1Z., 5L 9 KM., 
100Z.,and 1000Z. each, equal to the amount of the 
annual taxation. Let these be receivable in 
taxes being at the same time convertible into 
gold as into any thing else, at the market price. 
Let commercial obligations berestricted, only by 
the requirements of the community, such 
obligations being payable in the money of the 
realm. 

If we are to have free trade — free trade in 
money as well as in corn is essential. There 
can be no free trade in the one without 
the other. This will very soon be seen. Cur- 
rency reform will force itself on the attention 
of the people and of government. 

Had we a minister — not the mere organ of 
the bullionists, as Sir Robert Peel undoubtedly 
is — but a man of popular sympathies, of warm- 
hearted and patriotic feeling, he would count 
it a privilege, a happiness, a glory, to introduce 
an amended monetary system at the present 
period. For let an enlightened system of 
money only be adopted, and, to use the words 
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of Mr. Taylor, in the following eloquent pas- 
sage, which we cannot do better than quote, by 
way of conclusion: — 

" A scene of peace, order, and plenty will succeed 
to the terrible distractions of the late, and the fright- 
ful forebodings of the present period. Other coun- 
tries, following our example, will attain a greater 
degree of freedom and ease than the world has wit- 
nessed under any form of government for three 
thousand years. The slavery of the soul, that worst 
of slavery, will cease. Every man will sit under his 
own vine and fig-tree, none making him afraid. 
Mammon's empire will be destroyed, for no one wtil 
ewe for riches, where all may easily have enough. Art, 
science, and literature, will present their treasures 
freely to all people ; and those who have a taste for 
their enjoyment will not want means or leisure to 
indulge it. Above all, charity and true piety, having 
their ample scope and opportunity for action, will be 
found, we may hope, in every breast, since all must 
be sensible what great mercies they have had be- 
stowed on them by Divine Providence and how 
necessary it is that they should show their gratitude 
to the Giver of all good, by endeavouring to extend 
the benefits and blessings which they themselves 
enjoy, to others in distant regions, who are less for- 
tunately circumstanced in regard to civilization, 
religion, and liberty." — Paper Money Vindicated, 
p. 78. 
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LIST OP JOINT STOCK BANKS OP SCOTLAND, 1846. 



Name of Bank. 


When Esta- 
blished. 


No. of 
Part- 
ners. 


Paid-up 
Capital. 


Price of 
Shares. 


Paid u 
$Shar 


p 

e. 
d. 


Rate of 
Divid'd. 








£ 


£ «. d. 


£ 


s. 




1 Aberdeen Bank 


1767 . 


422 


200,000 


7 12 6 


5 








5 pr. ct. 


2 Aberdeen Town and 


















Country Bank 


1325 . 


484 


150,000 


27 


15 








7Jpr. ct. 


3 Ayrshire Banking Co. 


Nov. 1, 1830 


110 


. . 


. . 




• • 




• • 


4 Bank of Scotland . 


1695 . 


• • 


1,000,000 


178 


100 








6 pr. ct. 


5 BritishLinenCompany 


1746 . 


• • 


500,000 


230 


100 


.0 





8 pr. ct. 


6 CaledonianBankingCo 

7 CentralBankofScotla'd 


July 22, 1839 


920 


125,000 


4 10 


2 10 





7Jpr. ct. 


April 21, 1834 
May 3, 1839 


465 


53,450 


38 


25 








6 pr. ct. 


8 City of Glasgow Bank 


• • 


1,000,000 


16 


10 








6 pr. ct. 


Commercial Bank of 


















Scotland 


1810 . 


• • 


600,000 


170 


100 








6 pr. ct. 


10 ClydesdaleBankingCo. 


1838 . 


1322 


• • 


15 13 6 


10 








6 pr. ct. 


11 Dundee Bank . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 






12 Eastern Bank of Scot- 


















land 


1838 . 


520 


400,000 


11 12 6 


10 





5 t>r. ct. 


IS Edinburgh & Glasgow 


















Bank 


Dec. 31, 1838 


1560 


1,000,000 


5 


5 





6 Dr. ct. 


14 National Bank of Scot- 


















land 


March 21,1825 


1490 


1,000,000 


16 12 6 


10 








6 pr. ct. 


15 North of Scotland 


















Banking Company 


Oct. 11, 1836 


1601 


281,940 


8 


5 








7 pr. ct. 

free of 

Income 

Tax. 

7 pr. ct. 


36 Perth Banking Compy 
17 Royal Bank of Scotl'd 


1766 . 


184 


100,050 


162 


100 








1727 . 


877 


2,000,000 


168 10 


100 








6 pr. ct. 


18 Union Bank of Scot'd, 


April 8, 1844 


• • 


• • 


95 


50 








7£pr. ct. 


(late Glasgow Union 


















Bank) 


April 5, 1830 
















19 Western Bank of Scot- 


















land 


Oct. 11, 1832 


1027 


1,500 000 


85 10 


50 








6 p r. ct 



LIST OF JOINT STOCK BANKS OF IRELAND. 



Name of Bank. 



1 Bank of Ireland 

2 Belfast Banking Co. 
8 HibernianBank, Dublin 

4 London & Dublin Bank 

5 National Bank of Ire- 

land 

6 N. Banking Com. Belfast 

7 Provincial Bank of Ire- 

land 

8 Royal Bank of Ireland 

9 Tipperary Jt. Stk. Bank 
10 Ulster Banking Com 

pany, Belfast . 



When Esta- 
blished. 



1783 . 
Dec, 1827 . 
June, 1825 
1843 . 

Jan. 24, 1835 
Jan. 1, 1825 
Sept., 1825 



Sept., 1836 
1836 . 

April, 1836 



No. of 
Part- 
ners. 



258 

426 

1102 
179 
867 

437 

• • 

419 



Paid-up 
Capital 



£ 

8,000,000 
125,000 
250,000 
100,000 

450,000 
150,000 
500,000 
New Shs 
40,000 
209,050 



200,000 



Price of 
Shares. 



£ s. d 
196 
46 



22 10 

60 

47 

19 

12 



2 12 



Paid up 
# Share. 



£ s. d 

100 

25 

10 

22 10 

30 

25 

10 

10 



2 10 



Rate of 
Divid'd. 



8 pr. ct. 
7 pr. ct. 
5pr. ct. 
4pr. ct. 

5pr. ct. 

12 pr. ct. 

8pr. ct. 



5pr. ct. 



5 pr. ct. 



JOINT STOCK BANKS OF SCOTLAND AND THEIR CIKCC 

LATION, 1872. 

Amount of Bank Koto* authorised by law to bo tsuuodby the several Banks of Inaue 

in Scotland, anil the Averwc Amount tit Bank N'rttM In 

hold during thirteen period" of four weakn tti 



Nudbh of Banks. 


,-ul,i!i..l,. 


•S- 


isru-71. 
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Coin. 
1871-72. 


lliuik i,i ,S,.,.l.!.m,l 

KoyalBilik 
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APPENDIX B. 

PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



[Note. — This preface was written and printed 
twenty-six years ago, preparatory to a Third Edition. 
It was addressed in the form of an Introductory Letter 
to Alexander Wilson, Esq., Honorary Secretary of 
the anti gold law leagub. But a fire having 
occurred in the premises of Messrs. Wertheimer & 
Co., Printers, the arrangements were knocked on the 
head, and the intended publication fell to the ground. 
A very few copies saved from the fire got into circula- 
tion at the time. The Preface might be remodelled 
with reference to the state of the Monetary Question 
at the present time ; but as it goes to what is really the 
the root of the question, the fixed price, it is thought 
it is as well to adopt it entire without alteration or 
modification.] 

My Dear Sib, 

Yoxt and I have often mooted the question, whether 
Sir Robert Peel is an ingenious sophist, or is simply 
ignorant on the subject of the currency ? I listened 
to his speech in the House of Commons last Monday 
evening (the 10th inst.) when the merits of his Bill 
of 1844 were discussed ; and from the manner in 
which he evaded the essenticdia of the question, I am 
thoroughly satisfied he is not an honest legislator on 
this important subject. I am fully convinced Peel 
holds a brief for the " Money Power," and is bound 
to uphold the ascendancy of this power by every form 
of verbal dexterity, and every description of special 
pleading — in which, owing to the ignorance of his 
auditors, and the false prestige which attaches to his 
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name as a great minister of finance, he has, hitherto, 
been only too successful. He is the organ of the 
" Money Power " in the House of Commons, just as 
" The Times " and " the Morning Chronicle " are its 
mercenary organs and unscrupulous defenders out of 
doors — the Press and the Senate being by them 
equally prostituted in maintaining, fas aut nefas, a 
factitious and most unconstitutional system, which, 
fostered by cunning and selfish men, has grown to be 
the dominant power in the country in the present 
day, and has brought even the legislature itself under 
its subjection ; indeed, has so lowered the character 
of our House of Commons, that it is little better than 
an appendage to the Stock Exchange.* But Peel's 
signal failure in his attempt on Monday evening to 
vindicate his " complement " of the Bill of 1819, has 

* The Pen as well as the Press has been perverted in upholding 
the iniquitous) Money Power. Sophistical pamphlets have been 
published and hireling writer* employed, to diffuse false dogmas 
relative to money, for the purpose of mystifying the subject and 
perpetuating the craft of raoney-mongering. Names have been 
held up as authorities and guiding lights* whose doctrines only tend 
to confuse and mislead the mind. The most remarkable proof of 
our present monetary system being founded on a false basis and 
with fraudulent intent, is to be found in the following extracts 
from the correspondence of Mr. Francis Horner, the Chairman of 
the Bullion Committee, on the authority of whose report, the fixed 
price for gold was adopted in lieu of the market price ; and the 
monetary system of Peel substituted for that of Pitt. The extracts 
will be found in the " Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis 
Horner, edited by his brother, Leonard Horner," voL 1, pp. 164, 
and 229 ; and vol. ii. p. 47. 

Francis Horner, in writing concerning the standard of value, 
says,— 

" The discoverv that I did not understand Smith [Adam Smith], 
speedily led me to doubt whether Smith understood himself." 

Again,— 

" I should be reluctant to expose Smith's errors before his work 
has operated its full effect. We owe much at preterit to the tuperr 
Mtitious worthip of Smith's name; and we mutt not impair that feeling 
till the victory it complete." 

And again,— 

" Until we can give a correct and precise theory of the nature and 
origin of wealth, this [Adam Mmith'sJ popular, plausible, and loose 
hypothesis, it at good for the vulgar at any other : 

" Till the victory bo complete t " The victory has been completed 
In the subjection of "the vulgar" to a vile money-oligarchy. 
Under the influence of the false monetary system thus established, 
the people of England have been impoverished, and degraded, and 
det>ased. But " when the tale of of bricks is doubled, a deliverer is 
at hand ; " and a day of retribution assuredly awaits the authors 
and perpetrators of this wicked monetary policy. 
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gone far to destroy the prestige of his authority, whilst 
the debate which embraced our monetary system 
generally, as constituted by the enactments of 1819, 
1844, and 1845, has awakened the minds of our legis- 
lators to a sense of the importance of the subject ; 
and has convinced them " that the time has now 
arrived, when it is absolutely necessary a committee 
of enquiry should be appointed to investigate the 
whole subject of our money laws, with a view to an 
alteration, and the enactment of a totally new and 
scientific system." 

The declaration to this effect, made by the honour- 
able member for Montrose, was cheering ; and equal- 
ly so, his avowal that the fixed price for gold must be 
done away with, and that it must be dealt with on 
"the same principle as corn, cotton, coffee, copper, or 
any other commodity ; and that all money and bank- 
ing monopolies must be abolished ; as without free 
trade in money there can be no free trade in corn, or 
in anything else. Indeed, it is self-evident, that if 
money be constituted the trump suit, it will command 
all the other cards ; so long as the holders of gold 
are invested with the exclusive privilege of issuing 
a/rtificial capital in the shape of bank notes, for the 
use of which the holders of all descriptions of real 
capital other than gold are compelled to pay usurious 
rates of interest, the latter must give way, and in the 
long run find themselves ruined men. 

The fixed price for gold is the great evil of our 
present system. Sir Robert Peel says, that by fix- 
ing the price of the ounce of gold at 31. 17s. lOid. 
we thereby secure " a fixed standard of value." Sir 
Kobert Peel must know this is nonsense. Sir Robert 
Peel may, with the concurrence of the legislature, 
coin an ounce of gold into 3, 4, or 5, or any number 
of pieces of coins, and may declare, that, for the sake 
of convenience and uniformity, they shall be fixed or 
invariable in their weight and fineness. Our present 
(Sovereign of 5 dwts. 3 grains, may or may not be the 
ancient standard weight and fineness ; but supposing 
it to be so, on what principle is its price fixed ana 
made invariable ? Was the price of the coin fixed in 
the reign of Elizabeth, to which Sir Robert Peel is 
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so fond of reverting 1 No ! — The men who ruled 
the destinies of England in the time of Elizabeth, 
were honest men. They were Philosophers — not Bag- 
men — and had other notions of the wealth, greatness, 
and glory of England, than the maintenance of a 
gold standard. On what principle is it, that foreign- 
ers shall deal with our coin as bullion, at a varying 
market price, and ourselves be compelled to deal 
with it at a fixed and unvarying price ? On what 
principle of fair trading is it that we must sell our 
goods to foreigners, measured in gold, at a fixed price, 
whilst they pay us in goods measured in gold, at 
another or market price? Why in other words, 
should we be compelled to sell cheap and bv/y dear ?* 
Then, again, where is to be found the fixedness of 
value said to be secured by this unvarying standard ? 
Are not the prices of every commodity continually 
fluctuating ? Does not the price of gold itself fluc- 
tuate ? How, then, can that which all the legislation 



* The Juoolb of Peel's fixed price for gold consists in this :— As 
Bullion, the price of gold cannot be fixed ; but as Coin, Sir Robert 
Peel's legislation fixes it. Now, as the aliquot part of an aggregate 

Suantity of bullion, the coin called a Sovereign, ought to vary with 
tie price of the bullion. But no,— its price is fixed : 6 dwts. 8 
grains of gold are by law made invariably equal to 20#. Hence the 
discrepancy and the mighty evils which spring from it. The im- 
press of the Sovereign on a piece of gold of 6 dwts. 8 grains, can 
only certify its weight and fineness, in order to save the trouble of 
weighing and assaying each piece. Otherwise, it is a mere piece of 
bullion. The weight and fineness of the coin should be fixed and 
Invariable, and thereby should form a fixed or standard measure ; 
but it is a gross fallacy to imagine " a fixed standard of value " is 
obtained by fixing the price of the measure. As well fix the price 
of agallon of wine, or a yard of cloth, or a pound of sugar. 

When bullion rises in the market, say, from 44 to 66, the unit 
or aliquot part ought to diminish one-third, just as a 66th part is 
one-third less than a 44th. But Peel says, No. Wheat is scarce in 
England, and gold is plentiful. In the United States, a condition 
of things the reverse of this exists. If the United States, taking 
advantage of an increased demand, raise the price of every quarter 
of wheat against us, why should we not be allowed, on the same 
principle, to raise the price of every measure of 6 dwts. 8 grains of 
gold against them? Is there any good and satisfactory reason why 
we should not? I defy Sir Robert Peel to assign any such reason. 
And does he not see this fixed price neutralises all his boasted 
measures of Free-Trade, and that now, in place of "buving cheap 
and tilling dear," we are actually compelled to seU our gold so cheap 
that we get only 4 bushels in place of a quarter of wheat for 2} 
sovereigns ; and likewise are compelled to buy our wheat so cUar, 
that we give five sovereigns for one quarter in place of two. 
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in the world cannot prevent from varying as a mer- 
cantile commodity, ever afford a fixed or unvarying 
" standard " of value ? Does Sir Robert Peel really 
pretend to anchor a balloon in the clouds ? A fixed 
stone-built pier or landing-place is fixed in Sir Robert 
Peel's mistaken sense of the word : but it is not 
fixed in the sense that is wanted. It is not fixed in 
its relation to the tide ; whereas a floating pier, 
which rises and falls with the tide, is always at par 
with the tide. So in order that gold may correctly 
measure other values, it is necessary it should vary 
in price just as the mercury in the thermometer rises 
and falls, and thereby correctly indicates the changes 
in temperature of the atmosphere. 

There is a great deal of erroneous reasoning both 
within and without the walls of Parliament, on the 
subject of money, Currency and Banking, in conse- 
quence of the want of correct ideas of the terms used 
in the discussions. Thus, Capital has no other 
meaning in the minds of many than Money. Again, 
speakers talk of the danger of an inconvertible paper 
currency such as we had during the war. But our 
currency then was as convertible as it is now. The 
only difference was that it was convertible into gold, 
not at a fixed price, but at its market price, the same 
as into wheat ; and rose in price in the same propor- 
tion. This was not an evil but an excellence ; and 
the great cause of the money-pressure now ex- 
perienced arises simply from the folly of our legisla- 
tion, which ties down gold to a fixed price, and will 
not allow it to rise coincident with wheat or be 
regulated by the laws of supply and demand, like 
wheat, or any other commodity. Were the Bank 
allowed to redeem its notes at the market price of 
gold, there would be no inconvenience felt from the 
drain of gold — no pressure on the money market — 
no depreciation of property-no derangement of our 
finance — no disturbance in the harmonious working 
of our trade and commerce. The essential distinc- 
tion betwixt the Standard of "Value and the Measure 
of Value is overlooked, and equally so the distinc- 
tion between Value and Price. 

To assist in imparting strictly scientific notions- 
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concerning, Wealth, Money, Currency, and Banking; 
for which, in common with his other disciples, you 
and I shall always gratefully acknowledge our obli- 
gation to the masterly disquisitions of Mr. John 
Taylor, who is undoubtedly, the highest authority of 
the day on these subjects, I have resolved to publish 
this third edition of The Philosophy of Wealth ; 
and I would take the opportunity to congratu- 
late you, who have done so much to extend a 
knowledge of Mr. Taylor's principles — and also our 
other numerous and able fellow-labourers in the same 
field — on the progress which the cause of currency 
reform has made, and on the certain downfall at no 
distant day of Peel's false and pernicious monetary 
system. Indeed, it is not impossible that we may 
see Peel himself taking advantage of the loop hole of 
escape he made for himself in his speech last Mon- 
day evening, andyet outwitting LordGeorgeBentinck, 
Mr. D 'Israeli, Mr Newdegate, and the country party, 
by playing the same game in 1848 with the money 
laws, that he did in 1846 with the corn laws ; thus 
crowning his political career by another great re- 
cantation. 

The gross absurdity of the Government of this 
country paying £1,500,000 for the use of Bank of 
England notes, an inferior money, which owes all its 
validity to being based on the security of the Govern- 
ment's own Exchequer Bills, whose superiority as 
money is thus indubitably proved, is too apparent 
to require illustration. It is a perversion of the 
relation between the Sovereign and the Subject — it 
invests the Bank of England, a company of money- 
dealers, with a power above the Sovereign, it 
confers on them the prerogative which the Crown 
alone ought to exercise. 

Let us never forget, whatever may be proposed or 
done, that there can be no true monetary reform in 
this country, unless founded on the following princi- 
ples : namely — 

1st. The resumption by the Crown of the Royal 
Prerogative, of issuing taxation-money equi- 
valent to the annual taxation of the country ; a 
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prerogative which, in this case, is truly the 
privilege of the people. 
2nd. Such money, " money of the realm," in the 
true sense, consisting of Exchequer notes not 
bearing interest, should be in sets of 1,0002., 
1002., 502., 102., 52., and 12., and be receivable in 
payment of taxes, and convertible into gold at 
the market price, should gold be demanded. 
3rd. Free trade in banking, or money-dealing, or 
in the borrowing and lending of money ; and 
the unrestricted right to the use of a commercial 
currency, limited only by the credit power of the 
parties. Direct barter is unlimited. On what 
principle should indirect barter, through the 
medium of money, be restricted ? Let this com- 
mercial currency, being nothing more than 
pecuniary obligations to pay certain amounts in 
"the money of the realm," be convertible into 
gold at the market price if demanded, the same 
as into all other commodities. 
It is certain, doubtless, as the "Times" tells us, 
that such " an avalanche " of paper money would 
not add one farthing to the value of the real wealth 
of the country. Admitted : but this is not the ques- 
tion. The question is, Would it not put an end to 
monetary panics, and ruinous fluctuations in prices 
and commercial convulsions ? Would it not rescue 
the trading and commercial interests from the fangs 
of legally protected money-monopolists and usurers ? 
Would it not remove the plea, that money is "tight," 
and that bills, therefore, cannot be discounted? 
Would it not give facilities to trade, and allow our 
public undertakings to be carried on, instead of being 
suspended, or wholly relinquished, as they are in 
danger of now, and thereby secure employment and 
good wages to our working classes, and keep up that 
consumption of exciseable articles which increases the 
revenue ? Would it not diminish the public burdens 
to the producing classes 1 And would it not serve 
more equitably to distribute the wealth annually 
created by the industry and labour of the country, 
instead of its being unfairly run away with, and most 
disproportionately engrossed by the wealthy few, or 
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rich monied men, or capitalists, to the prejudice, loss, 
and grievous injury and oppression of all the wealth- 
creating or producing classes of the community 1 

The question is one decidedly betwixt capital and 
labour. The rights of labour never will be secured 
in this country, till our present monetary system, 
which is the offspring of Greed and Mammonism, and 
is upheld by conventional slang and exoteric dogmas 
and sophistry, be overturned, and shall be supplanted 
by one in harmony with truth, justice, and common 
sense. I remain, my dear Sir, yours most sincerely, 

John Crawford. 

Pauley, l&th May, 1847. 

Postscript. — If we had a monetary system on the 
principles above set forth, should we be subject to 
such gross absurdities as are now witnessed under our 
present system. For instance, 

1. A depreciation of Government Securities, or Pub- 
lic Funds, of Railway and other Stock, and of 
Manufactured Goods, to an amount not less than 
200,000,00$. sterling, all because 5,000,000*. of 
gold have been exported to pay for wheat ! 

2. An impossibility of obtaining money, even in such 
a case as that stated by Mr. Baring in the House 
of Commons, where silver bullion of the value of 
60,000*. was offered to the Bank of England in 
exchange for notes. 

3. Great gratitude expressed on account of the Em- 

peror of Russia purchasing stock in the British 
Funds to the amount of 2,000,000*. sterling, 
because he offers to pay in gold. And this 
looked on as a mighty favour. — Yes ! Great 
Britain, whose aggregate national wealth is va- 
lued at five thousand millions, down on her 
knees to the Northern Autocrat, because he 
buys two millions' worth of her Public Funds 
when they are greatly depreciated, in order that 
he may sell out at an advance when the Funds 
rise ! And how does it happen Russia can spare 
this gold ? Is it not, because paper rubles so 
low as 3s. 2d. are employed for the purpose of 
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internal circulation ? And has it come to this, 
that Great Britain cannot do what Russia — a 
semi-barbarous state — is doing ? Is Great Britain 
sunk so low, that she must own her dependence 
on Russia for the means of maintaining her pub- 
lic credit, and of carrying on her trade and com- 
merce? Is the sovereignty of our country 
wielded by high-minded and enlightened states- 
men ; or, is it in the hands of Traffickers in 
Gold — Bullionists — Millionaires — or Stock- 
brokers ? 

4. The inconsistency of professing to maintain a 

Bank-note currency, convertible at all times, 
and under all circumstances, into the same fixed 
quantity of gold, and permitting at the same 
time three-fourths of the currency to be issued 
on "Securities." 

5. The further inconsistency of pretending to adhere 

to "an invariable standard of value," when 
these very Securities themselves are perpetually 
oscillating : and at the present moment, instead 
of being worth 5 dwts. 3 grains of gold, consols 
are not worth more than 17*. or 4 dwts. 9 grains 
per Pound. 

6. The fact that wheat is now actually 33 per cent. 

dearer in gold than it was during the war — be- 
cause whilst nominally , or in price, wheat was 
then as now 120s. the quarter, the gold into 
which it was convertible, was equal to 82 grains 
only ; whereas now we are compelled by Peel's 
fixed standard to give 123 grains in exchange, 
and this in the face of "a panic " lest there be 
a further " drain " of bullion. 
Sir Robert Peel, when he tauntingly asks his op- 
ponents, " What is a Pound ?" should be treated to 
a Scotch answer. He should be asked whether he 
means a copper pound ? — a silver pound ? — a gold 
pound ? — a security pound ? — a Bank-note pound ? 
or a wheat pound ? At school we were taught 20s. 
made a pound, and its equivalent, whether in gold 
or public securities, or wheat, or tea, or coffee, or any 
thing else, is just 20s. worth of either, be the quan- 
tity more or less. Let the Sovereign be maintained 
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at its present fixed or standard weight and fineness ; 
but let it rise and fall in Price in the silver pound, 
the copper pound, the wheat pound, the security 
pound, the paper pound, or any other pound where- 
with you buy the gold. Do not nail the weather- 
cock, and imagine you have fixed the direction of the 
wind. 

Docs the minister of free trade not see that in- 
stead of buying " cheap and selling dear," according 
to his boasted maxim, we are compelled by his fixed 
standard to sell our gold cheap and buy wheat dear ; 
that we are actually giving 30 or 31 dwts. of cold in 
place of 10 dwts., which is the natural equivalent, on 
an average of years, for the quarter of wheat, and 
which is what wo should give were our system of free 
trade a system of fair exchange of value for value a» 
it ought to bo, but which, unfortunately for our 
country, it has not boon for the last 30 years, owing 
to Peers mistaken and destructive monetary legis- 
lation ? 

Will the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
endure to be thus mocked with the pretence of free 
trado, when they are literally compelled by force of 
law to sell gold at a price so cheap as one quarter of 
wheat the ounce and a half ? 

Odium is thrown on the opponents of Peel's Money 
Laws, by the imputation that they are animated by 
an unholy wish to destroy Public Credit. And Sir 
Robert Peel claims the merit of upholding the an- 
cient standard, which, he says, they seek to destroy. 
Now we will not concede any favour to Sir Robert 
Peel on this ground. We will yield to no man living 
in our desire to presevere the standard of England 
inviolate. Our motto is— 

" Una fidos — pondus — mensura— moneta — sit idem ; 
Et status illcesus totius orbis exit. " 

Let the sovereign, we say, be upheld in weight and 
purity ; but we scout the Falsehood of the money- 
mongering dogma, that it is the duty or the right of 
Government to fix its price, or that by so doing, 
" a fixed and invariable, standard of value " is 
obtained. 
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Indeed, if it be the high prerogative of England 
" to teach the nations how to live," why is it that 
we have not statesmen who would rid their souls al- 
together of this huckster dependence on gold, and 
would teach nations to forego the unworthy scramble 
for it, which seems to be the sole object of interna- 
tional commerce ; each country competing for gold — 
underselling one another, or in other words, each 
outbidding the other which shall convert most of 
their real wealth, or produce, or manufactures into 
gold, under the wretched idea, that by obtaining 
this gold, nations are made rich, and men are ren- 
dered happier. Truly has it been said, this heathen 
doctrine on which our mercantile system is built, has 
done more to retard the progress of nations and de- 
stroy human happiness, than any other error that 
ever obtained a hold of the human mind. And by 
perpetuating it in this country since 1819, and giv- 
ing so great an ascendancy to the money power, Sir 
Robert Peel has incurred a fearful responsibility. 
Not only have the burdens of the country been 
doubled, but the national character, as well as the 
social condition of Englishmen, has been sadly de- 
teriorated. 
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GOLD AS A " MEASURE OF VALUE." 
Extract from "England the Civilizer," pp. 432 — 435- 

" It is now, then, that the scheme of England, by 
transmutation from one of debt and credit, based on 
money, to one of debt and credit based on wealth, 
must effect the civilizations! phenomenon of tran- 
sition. 

Under the action of the scheme, all nations have 
been drawn into solidarity of interests ; and into 
that mutual dependence one upon the other, which, 
for corporate bodies politic of population, as for in- 

I 
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dividual human beings, makes the distinction between 
civilized and savage existence. Now, then, may we 
prove that national debts are national blessings. 
National curses have they truly been under the 
reign of money, and of traffic conducted under cover 
of money. In which foul game of sharpers against 
producers, and of government against peoples, gold 
has been made not the measure, but the confuser, of 
all values. Not the regulator of fair exchange be- 
tween owners of equal wealth, but the defrauder at 
all times of the owners of wealth by the wielders of 
power. All nations have now claims one upon the 
other. Of the weak, some cannot meet their out- 
standing obligations. Of the strong, some refuse. 
Why ? Because that is asked of the one which they 
have not ; and of the other, what would be more than 
fair exchange to give. Does any nation refuse to 
render, of their positive surplus, value for value, for 
other positive surplus received ? No. But all who 
can, will refuse to give more than value for what has 
been received. Or does any nation refuse to ex* 
change positive surplus for other positive surplus — 
also value for value ? No. For such nation would 
be insane. In good faith and very deed, establish 
the rule of simple rectitude, and every delinquent 
state will pay her debt, and Japan will open her ports 
to the world. 

But will it be urged that gold is the measure of 
value, and must make up at all times the balance of 
trade ? Is it in truth the measure of value ? Then 
make it so in fact. But how, then ? Not by carry- 
ing it about in the pocket, or promenading it in rail- 
car, or ship. A barbarism only by some degrees re- 
moved from the waggoning of iron, as made law by 
Lycurgus. Nor by hiding it in coffers, and sending 
forth its counterfeit to the world. Nor yet by mak- 
ing of it a double and treble counterfeit. A lie to 
father a lie. Itself not even the value of that of 
which it bears the name. And yet which is employed 
to give value to all that is valueless, and to measure 
the value of all that is valuable ! If for a measure 
ye take it, make it so. Let it be itself, and refer to 
it in the ounce and the drachm, and the grain. But 
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to know its value, we must restore its uses ; namely, 
those of a metal serviceable in a thousand ways, and 
of which the value will rise or fall, like that of all 
other things. Ha ! but where, then, is your measure! 
Ye have a conventional measure of weight and of 
length, differing now, it is true, in all countries, but 
which — when judiciously selected and established by 
collective humanity, speaking throughout her su- 
preme bodies corporate of populations — may be uni- 
versal and lasting. But a measure of all value, pre- 
tending to be arbitrarily fixed for all times and for all 
places, or for any time and for any place ! Why, in 
very deed, nothing but omnipotence, and omnipo- 
tence exerting itself for the oppression of humanity 
— in her labour, and her industry, and her genius — 
could undertake to supply such. Oh, notable pope- 
dom of heresy? Oh, notable hierophants of the 
temple of Mammon ! And oh, notable compact of 
Moloch government throughout the world ! Truly 
ye had taken in hand to play the omniscient, and the 
omnipotent and the infallible, as never did the much 
abused father of old Christendom. Oh, see now if 
ye have not been the veritable antichrist ! Ye who 
have essayed to compass the impossible, for the ruin 
of everything and the defrauding of everybody ? 
Establish a measure of value, as of weight or of 
length ! Why, these are properties of brute bodies ; 
which are to-day as they were yesterday, and will be 
to-morrow as they are to-day. For these it is given 
to contrive a standard which may be changed at 
pleasure, or made durable through all time. But 
value ! What may decide that, other than the de- 
mands of humanity, and the resources of the globe, 
and of her own creative industry to meet those de- 
mands 1 See ! now that we are about to draw all 
the biune principles of truth into harmony, the 
axioms of philosophers may square with fact and 
with justice ! The measure of value, what is it ? 
What alone can it be 1 Clearly this only : the demand 
of the hour inverse the supply. Oh ! if a sect we must 
invoke, while as yet there are only sects in existence 
— mere shreds and patches of reason, as of humanity 
— if sects we must invoke, I say, let it be that of the 
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iconoclasts.* Down with idolatry ! Let us adjure 
all graven images ! Speak out ye churches i Look 
to your decalogue, and denounce alike the golden, 
as the gilded, calf ! 

It is, then, self-evident that gold cannot supply a 
measure of value, since it is itself a value, and a 
value fluctuating like all other values. Still less can 
it supply such, while you make it the governing re- 
presentative of all values. Out of which does, and 
must, proceed this consequent : That it absorbs all 
values, and confuses all values, and defrauds all 
values. 

Gold, then, having, like all other things, to take 
the place its uses may make for it, what — I hear 
London's merchants exclaim— What is to settle the 
balance of trade ? 

Under administration, thmgs will balance each 
other. And in federation, there is neither money 
nor trade.* 

All the echoes of earth seem to take up the sound. 
The idol falls prostrate. Its priests take to their 
heels. And all its bewildered votaries pass round 
the globe this shout of dismay : This is the end of the 
world. 

Yes, in very deed, there is the end of that world in 
which we have all had the calamity to live. 

But the end of the world being come, perhaps, 
England, you will open your Doomsday-book. 

* Neither gold, money, nor trading in Mich, or money-mongcring. 

Note.— ThiH- " England the Civilizcr"- U a remarkable Publica- 
tion, eHpecially if the work of a woman, an it profewon to be. It 
apiKrarn to be out print, oh it* publihhcrH in 1848 — Mew*n» Hitupkin 
and MarHhall, Ijondon, and licywood, ManchcMter, lx^th write that 
they know nothing of it, and can get no information. There is 
more knowlodge of the foundation of the civil and religion* liberty 
of England, and of her political and financial power andgrcatnew, 
than w Hhown by even her mont eminent hiHtoriana. The govern- 
ment of Force han been miperHcded by that of Fraud. But thin, in 
the oi/inion of the writer, w dentined to give way to that of Truth 
and Juntico. And England 'h (liritain'H) moral grcatncBH will keep 
pace with her material i>ower. 
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OBJECTIONS to the Bill entitled " The Bank Notes 
(Scotland) Act, 186 4," prepared and brought m 
by Mr. Chancellor of the Ex-chequer, (Gladstone) 
and Mr. Feel. 

This Bill is liable to the following objections ; and is 
so inconsistent with sound political economy, 
with the principles of Free Trade, with public 
right and liberal policy, that it never can with 
decency, be passed by the present House of 
Commons : 

OBJECTIONS. 

First. — Previous to 1844, the natural common law 
right belonged to every man in Scotland individually, 
or in company with others, to exercise the trade or 
business of Banker, or borrower and lender of money; 
and as part of that business to grant or issue " Bank 
Notes" or "promises to pay" to bearer on de- 
mand, sums not less than 20s. or One Pound Ster- 
ling, in the " coin of the realm," or "legal tender " 
money of Great Britain. The Trade of Banking was 
Free. There was neither any monopoly in favor 
of privileged parties nor legal restrictions on issues, 
beyond the ordinary Stamp Duty on the Notes and 
License Certificates. The " Issues " were regulated 
by the ordinary " law of supply and demand" — the 
same as any other article of Trade ; and under this 
Bystem the people of Scotland enjoyed a safe system 
of Banking, and the Country increased in population, 
and flourished in Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce.* 

Adam Smith in his " Wealth of Nations," approves of Free 
Trade, or Competition in Banking. He says — B. 2d, Cap. 2d, (con- 
cluding paragraph,) " I^Bankers are restrained from issuing notes 
payable to bearer for less than a certain sum, and are subjected to 
the obligation of an immediate and unconditional payment on pre- 
sentation, then they may, with safety to the public, be rendered 
in all other respects perfectly Free." " The multiplication of Banks 
increases the security of the public. It obliges them to be circum-. 
spect in their conduct ; it restrains the circulation of each Company 
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Second. — In 1844, however, the monetary indepen- 
dence of the people of Scotland was insidiously de- 
stroyed. In total disregard of public ri^ht, a Mono- 
poly was created in favor of the then existing Banks 
— unknown to the people — without notice— without 
discussion— without reason assigned. It was effected 
simply by the substitution of the words " United 
Kingdom," for the word England, in the Bank of 
England Charter Act, 7 & 8 Vict. Chap. 32, Sect. 10, 
whereby the prohibition of new Banks of Issue in 
England was extended to Scotland, in the face 
of an express declaration by the Bight Honour- 
able Baronet who introduced the Bill, that 
" all legislation affecting Scottish Banking would be 
postponed till next Session," (1855), a declaration 
or assurance which threw the Representatives of 
Scotland completely off their guard, of which advan- 
tage was taken to strike the fatal blow. It was no 
excuse that the deputation of Bankers sent from 
Scotland to oppose the threatened abrogation of One 
Pound Notes, consented to this Monopoly in their 
own favor, adverse to the rights and interests of the 
public ; or to plead when challenged next Session in 
the House, for creating a monopoly of Banking, in so 
secret and underhand a manner, as the introducer of 
the Bill did, that his declaration applied only to the 
postponement of regulations as to "Issues," not at 
ail to legislation as to Banks — when the Banks pro- 
hibited were " Banks of Issue " and no other, and 
the prohibition, therefore, a legal limitation of Issues 
contrary to his own interpretation of his declaration. 
The Act is exclusively an English Act. and it is 
doubtful if after all, if judicially tested, the clause in 
question would be found righteously to include Scot- 
land. 

Third. — The creation of such a Monoply at the 

within a narrow circle, and by dividing the circulation, the failure 
of any one Company becomes of lens consequence to the public. 
" Tlufree competition obliges Banker » to be more liberal in tlteir dealing* 
with tlu public. In general, if any branch of trade be advantageous 
to the public, tfie Freer awl more general tJie competition, it will be 
more to." It is a remarkable fact, that the losses sustained by the 
public by Bank failureH in Hcotland, during the period of 170 years 
or thereby, since their first foundation, have never been computed to 
exceed the comparatively trifling amount of L. 30,000. 
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time, was contrary to the principles of Free Trade, 
and hatred of class legislation then growing in the 
public mind, which have since been acted on by the 
legislature and become the accepted commercial policy 
of the country ; yet in 1845, in pursuance of the 
postponement of 1844, Scottish Banking was further 
unnecessarily interfered with by the "Issues" being 
limited by 8 and 9 Vict. Cap. 38, to a certain certi- 
fied amount, (£3,087,209 stg.) and to " the average 
amount of gold and silver coin held by them," as 
that amount might fluctuate from time to time.* 
There was nothing secret in these restrictions of 
1845. But no valid reason was ever given for them. 
If they were intended by their author to make Scot- 
tish Banking more secure — to check undue credits 
and confidential understandings with favoured cus- 
tomers — the chief evils of Banking — and commercial 
speculations, they egregiously failed in their object ; 
for since they were enacted never were Bank failures 
so disastrous — never were credits so abused, nor 
trade carried on more recklessly ; nor greater dis- 
honesty in the commercial world ; nor fraudulent 
Bankruptcies so numerous. 

Fourth. — In such circumstances; and considering 
who are the authors of the present Bill, — the Children 
and the Champions of Free Trade,— one would na- 
turally expect, after the lapse of twenty years, and 
with increased population and augmented trade, that 
any new legislation "affecting Scottish Banking," 
would be to correct the meddling and unjust legisla- 
tion of 1844 and 1845, by repealing monopoly and 

* Banking ought to make " Capital " active and productive. But 
to compel Banks to keep in their cellars gold and silver beyond 
their requirements for "charge," is condemning them to keep 
" dead stock." The idea is that "Bank Notes" will be specially 
secured thereby. But this is a mistake, for in the event of the 
failure of a Bank, the specie held by it would form just so much of 
the general assets, and would be available to meet the claims of all 
creditors, depositors, and others, as well as holders of notes. Be- 
sides " the substitution of paper for gold and silver, is to enable 
the country to convert it into re-productive stock, and add to the 
general wealth." — See Wealth of Nations, Book II., Chapter II. 

The present Bill is a condemnation of the restrictive law of 1845 ; 
for it in effect says, there is no necessity for Gold as the foundation of 
new " Issues," and that Gold may be dispensed with, provided only 
a douceur be paid for the dispensation in the shape of an annual 
per centage to Government ! 
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removing restrictions. But the Bill is at direct vari- 
ance with all the principles and professions of Free 
Trade. It favours, protects, and perpetuates mono- 
poly. It imposes a heavy exceptional tax, at a time 
too when there is a surplus revenue, calling for re- 
duction, not increase of taxation, and when past leg- 
islation has gone in the direction of lowering the 
duty on the circulation of provincial Banks, and 
bringing it to a uniform rate throughout the three 
kingdoms. Scotland is more heavily burdened tlian 
either England or Ireland. At all events she par- 
ticipates least in the benefit of the expenditure of 
the taxes. Of the £8,000,000 she contributes annu- 
ally to the Revenue, not £5,000,000 are expended in 
Scotland. Scotland is reduced to the condition of a 
province, and brought under tribute to England, and 
the representatives of Scotland are quite uncon- 
cerned ! The Bill shackles trade instead of emanci- 
pating it. There can be no such thing as genuine 
Free Trade, if Banking be a monopoly — if there be 
restrictions on Issues, and the very instruments by 
which trade is to be carried on, be taxed to six times 
the ordinary amount, as proposed by this Bill, to be 
laid on the restoration of the " lapsed " '* Issue " of 
Three hundred and odd thousand pounds in question. 
If we are to have fresh legislation, it should tend to 
more uniformity of principle, but the proposed special 
tax is only adding to the incongruity which already 
exists : — Issues which are legal tender in one part of 
the kingdom, and not in another — Issues based on 
" securities " — Issues based on gold and silver — 
Issues based neither on securities nor on gold and 
silver, but solely on the stock and credit of the issuers. 
Bank notes or " circulating notes" as they are some- 
called, are not value itself ; they are but measures 
or tokens of value. One cannot see why they should 
be taxed, and not also measures of length, of 
weight, or of capacity. Direct barter through the 
latter as media is seemingly just as taxable as barter, 
of which all trade consists, indirectly through the 
medium of the former. 

Fifth. — The Bill does not provide for public in- 
terests. It embodies only the condition of a trans- 
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action betwixt government and a body of monopolists 
whose interests are adverse to those of the 
public. Monopolies are not altered in their character 
by being granted by Parliamentary title, instead of 
Crown Charter, nor less pernicious in its tendency. 
The circulation of the Western Bank having lapsed, 
Government now proposes to sell and transfer 
it to the existing Banks, in preference to the part- 
ners of the Western Bank, on payment of an an- 
nuity or tax of £8000 per annum, or 2 \ per cent., (the 
existing duty is only 7/6 per cent, per annum, payable 
half-yearly) — a transaction not different surely from 
the sales of monopolies by the Monarchs of England 
in former times, which excited such popular discon- 
tent and condemnation, and helped to bring about 
rebellion and decapitation in one reign, and abdica- 
tion or expulsion in another.* 

Sixth. — With respect, however, to the moral right 
of the Partners of the Western Bank to have the 
" lapsed " circulation restored to them freely and 
absolutely without additional tax, there can be no 
doubt in the minds of generous men. By noble 
exertions, and great sacrifices, have the Partners 
liquidated every farthing of their liabilities, and are 
therefore entitled, on every principle of equity, to be 
re-invested in their estate. They have redeemed 
their forfeiture. When the Bank suspended other 
Banks also succumbed, yet preserved their circula- 
tion, (City of Glasgow Bank, for instance). The coun- 
try was labouring under a financial crisis of unpre- 
cedented severity. The solvency of the Bank of 
England itself, was kept alive, only by a relaxation 
of the law in its favor, otherwise it would have been 
bankrupt. It would be most illiberal and ungenerous 
to refuse to restore the lapsed issue to the Share- 
holders when they are willing to carry on business by 
themselves, or in conjunction with others. It is 

* It does not appear on what principle the issue is to be appor- 
tioned among the existing Banks. With a certified issue of 
L.300,485, the Bank of Scotland is to get L.38.079, and the Royal 
Bank with L. 183,000, L. 50,258 The City of Glasgow with only 
L.72,921, is to get L.52,017, so that it is not according to the certi- 
fied issue of the Banks, at all events, the distribution or apportion- 
ment is proposed to be made. 
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right they should have the chance of recovering their 
losses. But not on their account alone, but tor the 
sake of the public, who are entitled to the benefit of 
an additional Bank, and to competition in business, 
so that they may obtain cheap, untaxed money ; no 
less essential to all the industrial and producing, and 
non-moneyed classes, than cheap, untaxed commodi- 
ties, ought the restoration to be made. The addition 
of L.8000 to the British Exchequer is but a paltry 
affair, and we do not see why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should be at all anxious to clutch it. It 
is hoped he will relinquish his hold. The voice of 
the w est of Scotland calls on him to do so. Only 
the Town Council and Chamber of Commerce of 
Glasgow— a majority of whom is composed of Part- 
ners and Directors of existing Banks — are inimical 
to the restoration. But the hostility of these parties, 
who allow private interests to outweigh their public 
duty is unworthy of regard, and should have no in- 
fluence. 

Seventh. — The said creation of a monopoly of 
Banking in Scotland, in 1844, and restrictions of 
issues to a gold basis, in 1845, were consistent enough 
with " mercantile ideas," or the Bullionist theory, 
that gold alone is wealth, and with the "mean 
rapacity " and " monopolizing spirit " which mercan- 
tile ideas inspire, and which Adam Smith says, dis- 
qualify merchants from the office of legislation, and 
make them " the worst rulers " a countrV could have. 
" Wealth of Nations," B. 4, C. 3d. The whole of 
our monetary legislation, by the Acts of 1816, 1819, 
1844, and 1845, has been opposed to the philosophy 
taught by Smith, one point of its excellence being a 
complete refutation of the mercantile or Bullionist 
system : " To attempt to increase the wealth of any 
country, by introducing or detaining in it any unne- 
cessary quantity of gold or silver, is as absurd as it 
would be to attempt to increase the good cheer of 
private families by obliging them to keep an unne- 
cessary number of cooking utensils, as the expense of 
purchasing these unnecessary utensils would diminish 
instead of increasing either the quantity or goodness 
of the family provisions, so the expense of purchasing 
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an unnecessary quantity of gold and silver, must in 
every country diminish the wealth, which feeds, 
clothes, maintains, and lodges the people," B. 4, C. 1. 

Eighth. — Scotland is entitled to have her Freedom 
of Banking restored. The restoration of the right of 
issue to the partners of the Western Bank without 
tax, otherwise than the uniform Stamp Duty of 
3,8ths or 7s 6d per cent, would be no more than an 
instalment of what is due. Why tax the restored 
issues? The issues of the City Bank, and of the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, united with the Clydesdale, 
both of which Banks suspended specie payments for 
a time, ought to be taxed likewise, if the Western 
issues are to be so. To put the Western on the same 
footing as these Banks now are, when all its liabilities 
are paid, would be no more than the commonest 
justice. It never was contemplated by the legisla- 
ture that the issue of a Bank, " lapsed " by tem- 
porary suspension, might not in the event of redemp- 
tion by payment of liabilities, be restored, nor is 
there a single word in the Act to favour such an idea. 

Ninth. — State interference, control, or regulation 
of Banks, is no more palatable to the people of Scot- 
land, than interference with, or control of their 
Churches. And we wonder if it never occurs to our 
statesmen and legislators that Scotchmen may be 
driven by attempts to control or restrict their Civil 
Freedom, (and they could not have been wounded in 
a more vital part of their Civil Freedom than de- 
priving them of the right to use instruments of their 
own for the interchange of the products of their own 
industry,) to establish Voluntary Banks and conven- 
tional symbols, standing in no need of legal compul- 
sitors, — new formulae of credit as efficacious as the 
present Bank Note, and independent of the State — 
symbolic notes which Government would have no 
right to put down, (unless arbitrarily by the sword,)- 
than they would have to prohibit direct barter, or 
buying or selling on credit, or the issue of any obli- 
gation whatever in rebus mercantilibus. Indeed, the 
proposal to tax the issue in question, is suggestive. 
It should never be accepted, because issues of a dif- 
ferent kind may be employed, better answering the 
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purpose—" circulating Notes," or a commercial cur- 
rency superior to the present, and as great an advance 
in cwomercial and social development as steam trac- 
tion to animal traction — the penny postage to the old 
rates, or the electric telegraph to the penny post. 
Wonderful is the power of association ! The right 
application of the spiritual to the material forces— 
this is the problem for solution. And a lesson may 
be taught statesmen of the Bullionist school, that a 
Bank may rest on other foundations than gold and 
silver — that every association possesses an inherent 
credit money power in proportion to the energy, in- 
tegrity, and intelligence of its members, and their 
skill enterprise, industry, perseverance, and ability 
to create new or additional material wealth, and that 
there may be organizations of these spiritual and 
moral forces independent of the Government — if 
Government is so narrow-minded and illiberal as to 
discountenance them, or so foolish and stupid as at- 
tempt to put them down, in order that they may 
profit by the sale of monopolies, and play into the 
hands of the Bloodsuckers. ** Every true and en- 
lighted Scotsman and disciple of Adam Smith 

" For more than aordid Hlavery stands, 
A higher law than gold his life commands/' 

For the above reasons the Objecter Peotbsts 
against the said Bill being passed into law. 

If our Banking system is to be amended, it ought 
to be on more comprehensive and scientific and 
generous principles, than the sordid patchwork and 
empirical plan now proposed. 



JOHN CRAWFORD. 



24 Abbey Btrbet, 
Paisley, 80th April, 1804. 



• " Out of the Mpirit of humiliation, Mr. Speaker, I do speak It; 
thero is no act tliat hath boon, or is more derogatory to Her 
Majesty, more odious to her subject*, or more dangerous to the 
commonwealth, than the granting of these Monopolies. The prin- 
cipaluiit commodities of my Town and County are engrost in the 
hands of these Blood»ucker»."—Mr. Franci* More, Debate in the 
Ihune of Common* on the Prerogative Royal in the reign of Blitabtth. — 
hec Hume, Vol, 6, p. 618, Ajip. 
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FKEE BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Letter to the Right Honourable Robert Lowe, M.P. f 

CJiancellor of Exchequer. 

24 Abbey Steeet, 
Paisley, New Year's Day, 1873. 

Sir, — I have this morning read in the Daily Mail 
your answer to the memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glasgow, praying for repeal of the 
Acts of 1844 and 1845, so far as regards restrictions 
on issue of bank notes and formation of new banks 
of issue, and for restoration of the right of free 
banking in Scotland, as existed previous to the pass- 
ing of these Acts. 

I am greatly disappointed with your answer. I 
fondly thought from the expression of your views 
regarding one pound notes in Ireland a year or two 
ago, in answer to Mr. Delahunty, M.P., that you 
entertained Liberal views on the currency. But your 
letter to the Chamber of Commerce stamps you as a 
thorough Bullionist and supporter of the Money 
Power of London, which for the last half century- 
has by insidious and bit by bit legislation laboured 
to destroy the monetary independence of Scotland. 
Sir Robert Peel's attempt in 1826 to abolish the 
Scottish one pound notes was defeated by Sir Walter 
Scott's famous letters, under the signature of 
"Malachi Malagrowther," — Sir Walter having 
thrown party to the winds, and acted in the spirit 
of pure patriotism in defence of his country's rights 
against the aggression of English moneymongers 
and usurers. In 1844, they succeeded so far as to 
get the issues restricted, and the formation of new 
banks prohibited. The words "United Kingdom " 
were inserted in the Bank of England Charter Act 
of 1844, instead of the word England, unknown to 
the people of Scotland and their representatives, 
and in the face of an assurance or declaration by Sir 
Robert Peel, the author of the Bill, that " all legis- 
lation affecting Scottish and Irish banking would be 
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postponed till next session, 1845," — the deputation 
of Scottish bankers, who were in London to watch 
the progress of the Bill, accepting the monopoly and 
in return agreeing no longer to oppose the restriction* 
on the one pound notes. As to the surreptitious 
mode in which the monopoly was created, I refer to 
the debate on the introduction of the Bill of 1845, 
and the indignant protest of the late Mr. Patrick 
Maxwell Stewart, and other Scottish and also Irish 
members who all complained of having been thrown 
off their guard in 1844. I was in the gallery of the 
House during the debate, and I must sav I thought 
Sir Robert Peel's explanation more sophistical than 
sound or satisfactory. The Act of 1844 contains in- 
herent evidence that the restrictions in Scotland and 
Ireland were no part of the Bill, for they want the 
co-relative enactments — these applying to England 
only, and not to the United Kingdom. 

Your proposed cure for the monopoly of banking 
in Scotland seems rather a curious one. In the first 
place, you see in the issue of notes by the banks on 
u anomaly " that " may be tolerated but does not 
admit of extension." But you do not see any anom- 
aly in the principle of free trade in commodities, 
with an increased and daily increasing population, 
and increased and daily increasing facilities or means 
of traffic on the one hand, and the existence, on the 
other, of a monopoly in the trade of buying and sel- 
ling, or rather borrowing and lending the instruments 
merely by which the trade in commodities is carried 
on. The creation of money is, as you say, the busi- 
ness of the State. But the notes of the Scottish banks 
are not money ; they have not the quality of legal 
tender which is essential to the character of money ; 
they are mere promises to pay money. They are 
" contrivances " as Adam Smith calls them, to supply 
the place of money for the promotion of industry and 
facility of trade, and have been the means by which 
the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of Scot- 
land have been carried on and her fields cultivated, 
her cities and towns built up, and she has advanced 
bo rapidly in wealth and civilisation during the pre- 
sent and latter period o£ t\ie la^i century. We have 
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no condemnation by you of the principle of monopoly. 
To be sure, you propose to take away the right of 
issue, and destroy monopoly. But how ? by bringing 
the people of Scotland under the greater monopoly of 
the Banks of England ! — a remedy worse than the 
disease. The object long sought for gained at last, — 
the Scottish one-pound notes suppressed, — five-pound 
notes and gold sovereigns taking their place ! With 
these instruments — with this money, for the Bank of 
England notes are to be invested with the character 
of legal tender in Scotland, which they are not at 
present — all may then engage in the trade of banking, 
or borrowing and lending money. Banking will then 
be free, but not one bit freer as regards the right 
than she is now, for she can trade without the power 
of issue without any new law whatever. 

Scotland has now an economical commercial cur- 
rency, which her people find perfectly efficient, and 
with which they are perfectly content ; but she is to 
be obliged to adopt a dear metallic or gold currency 
-not less than betwixt five and six: millions sterling, 
tantamount to saying, "My dear friends, I love 
" you well ; hitherto you have supped your brose 
" with horn spoons out of wooden bickers, and have 
" thriven well, but in future you must, in accordance 
" with i high monetary policy,' use silver spoons and 
"golden coggies, which, I being the sole manufacturer 
"of, you shall buy only of me, else you will incur 
" pains and penalties ! " Such is your remedy, 
which, as I said before, seems rather a curious one. 

You know that wooden billets or tallies were em- 
ployed in Exchequer for collection of the revenues, 
and payment of all services and supplies to the 
King or Queen in former times ; also, that "nick- 
sticks" were used in private dealings. You know 
also that receipts by goldsmiths for gold or silver 
ornaments lodged with them were the origin of bank 
notes. Now, if such symbolic or credit currency was 
in operation in comparatively rude and ignorant 
times, is it not going back in legislation to compel 
the people of Scotland to renounce their one-pound 
notes symbolic of real living wealth of all kinds, and 
adopt metallic money, as 2 mutual faith sxid <£?&.- 
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fidence no longer existed amongst Scotchmen, and 
they had degenerated into a race of miserable Mam- 
monites, and believed in gold as the mmnwim bonvm 
of national and individual existence. 

But the currency of the country, yon say, is 
mixed. It is partly paper, and partly metallic ; and 
the paper part is subject to legislative interference, 
and it is necessary to provide — 1st, That the conver- 
sion of notes into gold shall be secured ; 2nd, That 
holders of notes shall have security for payment in 
gold ; and 3rd, That the amount of notes issued 
shall always be equal in amount to the amount of 
gold, and, consequently, be of the same value as a 
purely metallic currency. These conditions, you 
seem to be of opinion, are not fulfilled by the Scottish 
banks, and, therefore, for their issues, Bank of Eng- 
land notes and gold sovereigns must be substituted. 

There seems to be but one idea running through 
the three propositions, namely, that it be provided 
that a five-pound note and five sovereigns shall 
always be exchangeable at par ; in other words, that 
the price of 25 dwts., 15 grains of British standard 
gold, shall always be in notes — five pounds. 

The question is, Would the adoption of your 
remedy fulfil the condition ? Is the gold in the Bank 
of England Reserve equal, at all times, to the notes 
in circulation ? No ! nor to one-half. Has not the 
bank failed three different times to meet its notes 
with gold, and been obliged to call on Government 
to suspend the law, and allow it to issue notes with- 
out reference to the reserve 1 Is not the value of 
the notes continually fluctuating as the rates of in- 
terest and discount rise or fall, though the price re- 
main the same ? The market value of gold is what 
it is impossible in the nature of things for any legis- 
lature to regulate or control ! Moreover, are Bank 
of England notes national notes, or "money of the 
realm " ? No ! they are the notes of a joint-stock 
banking company — mere promises to pay ; precisely 
the same as the notes of the Scottish Banks com- 
mercial currency, which no body in Scotland, as the 
law stands at present, can be compelled to accept 
in payment contrary to their own free will and 
pleasure. 
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With such commercial currency Government has 
no right to interfere any more than it has to prevent 
any company or mercantile or other establishment 
accepting bills or purchasing on open account. 
Bank notes are but small change for big bills. It is 
on the faith of the bills discounted, and other secur- 
ities held by a bank, that note-holders rely for the 
solvency of the bank, and not on gold. The deposits 
held by the Scottish banks are ten times the amount 
of their circulation. Why such anxiety to provide 
gold as a security for the noteholders ? Where 
is the security for the depositors? Why not in- 
sist on a store of gold for them ? Neither note- 
holders nor depositors in Scotland care about gold. 
They know that notes and other debts and obligations 
may be liquidated in other ways than by payment in 
gold, compensatione, commixtione, confusione, &c, 
arising out of the varied relations of industrial and 
commercial and social life. And in the weekly ex- 
changes of banks they see the very best security 
against over-issue or any abuse of the right. The 
truth is, that it is as impolitic to interfere with the 
supply of currency as it was to regulate the supply 
of corn. The supply of fresh rolls for breakfast 
every morning regulates itself. The trade of bank- 
ing needs no meddlesome regulating any more than 
the trade of baking. We have got free trade in corn ; 
why not give us free trade in currency ? 

There is a marked distinction betwixt " Money of 
the Realm" and Commercial Currency. Penny 
postage stamps are money of the Realm, being in- 
vested with the property of legal tender. Money 
ought to be purely symbolical. Our silver and copper 
coins are so far money, that they circulate for more 
than they are really worth. They have a higher 
money denomination or price than their intrinsic 
value, and to such extent are tokens or monitions 
of value. It is the duty of the State to issue such 
symbolic money. Government ought to resume the 
prerogative of the Crown, and issue exchequer notes, 
not bearing interest of denominations of L.l, L.5, 
L.10, and so on, these being receivable in payment of 
taxes, payable away in services and supplies, and con- 
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vertible into gold at the market price of gold at the 
option of the holder, the same as they would be into 
iron, or coal, or corn, or any other metal, mineral, 
or comestible, and to be legal tender, throughout 
the whole kingdom. This would be money of the 
realm of the right kind. I see M. Thiers has issued 
paper, government or national notes of the denomina- 
tion of five francs, equal to the paper , dollar of the 
United States, and has acknowledged how service- 
able it has been in supplying the place of the gold re- 
quired for the German indemnity. 

Lord Chatham said in the House of Lords, "I revere 
the prerogative of the crown, and would contend for 
it as warmly as I would for the rights of the people. 
They are linked together, and support each other. 
I would not touch a feather of it." 

Such money of the realm would be the people's 
money. The prerogative of the crown could not be 
more nobly exercised. 

The transfer of this prerogative to a joint stock 
company, and the use of its notes, instead of ex- 
chequer notes, was " an offence loesce majestatis, and 
by the transaction the king's honour was tarnished 
and his revenue injured." 

Our coins called sovereigns are not money inas- 
much as they are not tokens of value. They are 
value itself, — their denomination as money not being 
higher than their real value. When they are em- 
ployed in payment of purchases, no media of exchange 
are used. The transaction resolves into one of direct 
barter. Commodity for commodity ; value for value. 
To such state of barter the people of Scotland do 
not wish to be brought. Nor will they submit 
readily to pay for the use of Bank of England notes 
when they can use notes of their own ; aye whether 
the Acts of 1844 and 1845 be repealed or not, and 
this without any infringement of these Acts. 

In these days of scientific discovery, and mechanical 
invention, and co-operation, and combination, and 
mutual faith amongst a body of intelligent, energetic, 
enterprising, and honest Scotsmen, is it not possible 
to contrive substitutes for bank notes, just as bank 
notes were contrived as substitutes for tallies ? Is 
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there to be no improvement in our system of bank- 
ing ; no other forms or tokens of credit than bank 
notes, and which will require neither licence nor 
compulsion from the State, but be voluntarily ac- 
cepted in full faith in the issuers, and pass freely 
from hand to hand ? 

I believe in the possibility of this — nay, I think it 
by no means improbable. Just as Scotland estab- 
lished Free Churches, she can establish Free Banks. 
She owes it to herself to do so, for had she not been 
so much taken up with Church affairs in 1844, im- 
mediately after the Disruption, she would have been 
more alive to the chains that were being forged for 
her banking system. 

There is such a thing as progress by antagonism. 
Had Archbishop Laud not attempted to force an Eng- 
lish Liturgy on Scotland, Jenny Geddes's cutty-stool 
would not have been hurled at the head of the min- 
ister of St. Giles's, nor been the signal that awoke the 
nation to resistance, and secured the establishment of 
our Presbyterian form of Church government and 
public worship in all time coming. To tell Scotsmen 
that their banking system is an anomaly, that may be 
tolerated, but it is not to be extended, and to thrust 
the Bank of England on them is not less insulting 
than it would be for an English statesman to act the 
part of another Laud, and tell them the Church of 
Scotland is an anomaly, and that Bishops and a 
Liturgy must again be forced on them. 

Whether, in penning your letter, you intended to 
try the temper of Scotsmen, I cannot say ; but I am 
mistaken if it do not raise a commotion of which you 
have no conception, and produce results very different 
from what you contemplate. — I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your most obedt. servant, 

John Crawford, 

Author of the " Philotophy of Wealth," Secretary to the anti-Oold 
Law League of London in 18UU, and Membw of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Glasgow. 



[ ADVERTISEMENT. ] 



NEW MONETARY INSTITUTION. 



MUTUAL DEPOSIT, DISCOUNT, AND 

LOAN FUND. 



This proposed Institution is intended to prove the 
practicability of employing documents, m rebus mcr- 
cantalibus — answering the purposes of " Currency," — 
not purporting to be "Money of the Realm," or 
"Legal Tender" ; but payable in Money of the Realm. 

Government cannot prohibit direct Barter. When 
arrangements are completed, the gauntlet will be 
thrown down to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
and it will be seen on what principle he would pro- 
hibit indirect Barter through the media of circular 
notes representing the value of the commodities bar- 
tered — estimated according to the common or Nation- 
al Measure of values — such Barter Notes being not 
unfavourable to, but promotive of Internal or Home 
Trade, and increasing its facilities, without undue 
stimulus. 

JOHN CRAWFORD. 



24 Abbey Street, 
TaUlcy, 6th Juno, 1873. 



